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CHRISTIE'S TILL 



In the reign of Charles I., when the moas-troop- 
ing practices were not entirely discontinued, the 
tower of Gilnockie, in the parish of Cannohj, was 
occupied by William Armstrong, called, for dis- 
tinction's sake, Ohriatie's Will, a lineal descendant 
of the famous .Tohn Armstrong, of Gilnockie, 
executed by James V, The hereditary love of 
plunder had descended to this person with the 
family mansion ; and upon some marauding party, 
he was seized, and imprisoned in the tolbooth of 
Jedburgh. The Earl of Traquair, Lord High 
Treasurer, happening to visit Jedburgh, and know- 
ing Christie's Will, inquired the cause of his con- 
finement. Will replied, he was imprisoned for 
stealing two tethers (halters) ; but, upon being 
more closely interrogated, acknowledged that there 
were two delicate colts at the end of them. The 
joke, such as it was, amused the Earl, who exerted 
his interest, and succeeded in releasing Christie's 
Will from bondage. Some time afterwards, a 
lawsuit, of importance to Lord Traquair, was to 
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be decided in the Court of Session ; and there was 
every reason to believe iJiat the judgment would 
turn upon tlie voice of the presiding judge, who 
has a casting vote, in case of an equal division 
among his hrefiiren. The opinion of the presi- 
dent was unfavourable to Lord Traquair ; and the 
point was, therefore, to keep him out of the way 
when the question should be tried. In this 
dilemma, the Earl had recourse to Christie's Will ; 
who, at once, offered his service to kidnap the 
president. Upon due scrutiny, he found it was 
the judge's practice frequently to take the atr, on 
horseback, on the sands of Leith, without an attend- 
ant. In one of these excursions, Christie's Will, 
who had long watched his opportunity, ventured 
to accost the president, and engage him in conver- 
sation. His address and language were so amus- 
ing, that he decoyed the president into an unfre- 
quented and furay conmion, called the Frigate 
Whins, where, riding suddenly up to liim, he 
pulled him from his horse, muffled him in a large 
cloak, which he had provided, and rode off, with 
the luckless judge trussed up behind him. Will 
crossed the country with great expedition, by paths 
known only to persons of his description, and de- 
posited his weary and terrified burden in an old 
castle, in Annandale, called the Tower of Graham.' 
The judge's horee being found, it was concluded 

' It atands upon the viaiei of Dryfe, not far from Mo£la,t. 
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he had thrown his rider into the sea; his friends 
went into mourning, and a successor was appointed 
to his office. Meanwhile, the poor president spent 
a heavy time in the vauk of the castle. He was 
imprisoned, and solitary ; receiying his food 
through an aperture in the wall, and never hear- 
ing the sound of a human voice, save when a 
shephei-d called his dog, by the name of Batty, and 
when a female domestic called upon Maudge, the 
cat. These, he concluded were invocations of 
spirits ; for he held himself to be in the ilungeon 
of a sorcerer. At length, after three months had 
elapsed, the lawsuit was decided in favour of Lord 
Traquair ; and Will was directed to set the pres- 
ident at liberty. Accordingly, he entered the 
I ^ult at dead of night, seized the president, muffled 
him once more m the cloak, without speaking a 
smgle w ord and, using the same mode of (rans- 
portition Lonvejed him to Leith sands, and set 
down the istom-Aed ludgeon the very spot where 
he had taken him up The joy of his friends, and 
the less agreeable surprise of his successor, may 
be easily conceived, when he appeared in court, 
to reclaim his office and honours. All embraced 
his own per-suasion, that he had been spirited 
away by witchcraft ; nor could he himself he con- 
vinced of the contrary, until, many years after- 
wards, happening to travel in Aimandale, his ears 
were saluted once more with the sounds of Maudge 
and Batty — the only notes which had solaced his 
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long conflnement. This led to a discoyeiy of the 
whole story ; but, m those disorderly times, it was 
only laughed at, as a fair rme de guerre. 

Wild and strange as this tradition may seem, 
there is little doubt of its foundation in fact. The 
judge, upon whose person this extraordiimry strata 
agem was practised was Sir Alexaader Gibson, 
Lord Durie, collector of the reports, well known 
in the Scottish law, under the tide of Durie's De- 
cisions. He was advanced to the station of an 
ordinary Lord of Session. lOlh July 1621, and 
died, at his own house of Durie, July 1646. Be- 
twixt these periods this whimsical adventure must 
have happened ; a date which corresponds with 
that of the tradition. 

" We may frame," says Forbes, " a rational 
conjecture of his great learning and parts, not only 
from his Collection of the Decisions of the Session, 
from July 1621, till. July 1642, but also from the 
following circumstances: — 1, In a tract of more 
as twenty years, he was frequently chosen vice- 
president, and no other lord in that time. 2. 'Tis 
commonly reported, that some party, in a consider- 
able action before the Session, finding that the 
Lord Durie could not be persuaded to think his 
plea good, fell upon a stratagem to prevent the 
influence and weight which his lordship might 
have to his prejudice, by causing some strong 
masked men kidnap him, in the Links of Leith, at 
his diversion on a S£U;urday afternoon, and trans- 
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port him to some blind and obscui-e room in the 
country, where lie was detained captive, without 
the benefit of daylight, a matter of three months 
(though othei-wiae dvilly and well eniertained) ; 
during which time his lady and children went in 
mourning for him as dead. But after the cause 
afoi-esaid was deeided,~the Lord Durie was carried 
back by incognitos, and dropt in the same place 
where he had been iaken up." — Pokbes's Journal 
of the Sessioji, Edinb. 1714. Preface, p. 28. 

Tradition ascribes to Christie's Will another 
memorable feat, which seems worthy of being re- 
coi-ded. It is well known, that, during the troubles 
of Charles I. the Ead of Traquair continued un- 
alterably Hxed in Lis attachment to his unfortunate 
master, in whose service he hazai-ded his person 
and impoverished his estate. It was of conse- 
quence, it is said, to the King's service, that a cer- 
tain packet, containing papers of importance, 
should be transmitt^id to him from Scotland. But 
the task was a diificult one, as the Parliamentary 
leaders used their utmost endeavours to pi-event 
any commtinication betwixt the King and his 
Scottish friends. Traquair, in this strait, again 
had recourse to the services of Christie's Will ; 
who undertook the commission, conveyed the 
papers safely to his majesty, and received an an- 
swer, to be delivered to Lord Traquair. But, in 
the mean time, his embassy liad taken air, and 
Cromwell had despatched orders to intercept him 
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ai Carlisle. Christie's Will, uncoDscious of hia 
danger, halted in the town to refresh his horse, 
and then pursued his journey. Bui, as soon as he 
began Co pass the long, high, and narrow bridge 
which crosses the Eden at Carlisle, either end of 
the pass was occupied by a party of Parliamentary 
soldiers, who were lying in wait for him. The 
Borderer disdained to resign his enterprise, even 
in these desperate circumstances ; and at once 
forming his resolution, spurred his horse oyer the 
parapet. The river was in high flood. Will sunk 
— the soldiers shouted — he emerged again, and 
guiding his horse to a steep bank, called the Stan- 
ners, or Stanhouse, endeavoured to land, but inef- 
fectually, owing to his heavy horseman's cloak, 
now drenched in water. Will cut the loop, and 
the horse, feeling himself disemijarrassed, made a 
desperate exertion, and succeeded in gaining the 
bank. Our hero set ofl^, at full speed, pursued by 
the troopers, who had for a time stood motionless 
in astonishment at his temerity. Will, however, 
was well mounted ; and, having got the start, he 
kept it, menacing, with his pistols, any pursuer 
who seemed likely to gain on him, — an artifice 
which succeeded, although the arms were wet and 
useless. He was chased to the River Eske, which 
he swam without hesitation ; and, finding himself 
on Scottish ground, and in the neighbourhood of 
friends, he turned on the northern bank, and, in 
tJie true spirit of a. Border rider, invited his fol- 
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lowers to come through, and drink with him. After 
this taunt, he proceeded on his journey, and faith- 
ftiJlj- accomplished his mission. Such were the 
exploits of the very last Border freebooter of any 

The reader is not to regard the ballad as of 
genuine and unmised artji^uity, though some 
stanzas are current ujjon the Border, in a cor- 
rupted state. They have been eked and joined 
together, in the rude and ludicrous manner of the 
original ; but as it must be considered as, oa the 
whole, a modem ballad, it is transferred lo this 
department of the work. 
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CHRISTIE'S WILL. 



Traquair has ridden up Chapelhope, 

And sae has he down by the Grey Mare's Tail ;' 

He never stinted the Ught gallop, 
Until he speer'd for Christie's Will. 

Now Christie's Will peep'd frae the tower, 
And out at the shot-hole keeked he ; 

" And ever unlucky," quo' he, " is the hour, 
That the Warden comes to speer for me ! " — 

" Good Christie's Will, now, have iiae fear '. 

Nae harm, good Will, shall hap to thee : 
I saved thy life at the Jeddart air, 

At the Jeddart air frae the justice tree. 

1 Orey Mare's Tail— A cataract above MofCai, so called. 
[See the Introduction to Ihe Second Canto of Mnrmion:— 

"deep, deep down, and liir within, 

Toils with the rocks the roaring linn; 

Then, issuing forth one fcamy wave, 

And wheeling round tha Giant's Grave, 

White as the snowj chareer's tall, 

Drives down the pass of MoffatdaJe,'' &c.— Ed.] 
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" Bethink how ye sware, by the salt and the bread,^ 
By tlie hghtning, the wind, and the rain. 

That if ever of Christie's Will I had need, 
He would pay me my service again." — 

" Gramercy, my lord," quo' Christie's Will, 
" Gramercy, my lord, for your grace to me I 

When I turn my cheek, and claw my neck, 
I think oi' Traquair and the Jeddart tree." 

And he haa open'd the fair tower yate, 

To Traquair and a' his companie ; 
The spule o' the deer on the board he has set. 

The fattest that i^i on the Button Lee. 

" Now, wherefore sit ye sad, my lord ? 

And wherefore sit ye moumfullie ? 
And why eat ye not of the venison I shot, 

At the dead of night on Hutton Lee ? " — 

" O wee! may I stint of feast and sport, 

And in my mind be vexed sair ! 
A vote of the canker'd Session Court, 

Of land and living will make me bare. 

■' But if au!d Durie to heaven were flown, 
Or if auld Durie to heU were gane, 

iHetookbroadiindsalt, by this light, that he would uevei 
open his lips."— IS* Sonest Whore, Act i. Scene 2. 
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Or. . . .if he could be but ten daj3 stoun. , . . 
3Iy bonny braid lands would still be my ain,"- 

" 0, mony a time, my lord," he said, 

" I've stown the horse frae the sleeping loon ; 

But for you I'U steal a beast as braid. 

For I'll steal Lord Durie frae Edinburgh toui 

« 0, mony a time, my lord," he said, 

" I've stown a kiss frae a sleeping wench ; 

But for you I'll do as kittle a deed. 

For IT] steal an auld lurdane aff the bench."- 

And Christie's Will is to Edinburgh gane ; 

At the Borough Muir then enter'd he ; 
And as he pass'd the gallow-stane. 

He cross'd his brow, and he bent his knee. 

He lighted at Lord Durie's door, 

And there he knock'd most manfullie ; 

And up and apake Lord Durie sae stour, 

" Wliat tidings, thou stalward groom, to me ? " 

" The fairest lady in Teviotdale 

Has sent, maist reverent sir, for thee ; 

She pleas at the Session for her land, a' haill. 
And fain she wad plead her cause to thee." — 

'* But how can I to that lady i-ide, 
With saving of my dignitie ? " — ■ 
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" O a curch and mantle ye may wear, 
And in my cloak ye sail muffled be." 

Wi' curch on head, and cloak ower fiwie, 
He mounted the judge on a palfrey fyne; 

He rode away, a right round pace, 

And Christie's Will held the bridle rejn. 

The Lothian Edge tliey were not o'er, 
"When they heard bugles bauldly ring. 

And, hunting over Middleton Moor,' 
They met, I ween, our noble King. 

When Willie look'd upon our King, 

1 wot a frighted man was he ! 
But ever auld Durie was startled mair. 

For tjning of his dignitie. 

The King he cross'd himself, I wis, 
"When as the pair came riding bye — 

" An uglier crone, and a sturdier loon, 
I think, were never seen with eye ! " — 

Willie has hied to the tower of Grfeme, 
He took auld Durie on his hack, 

He shot him down to the dungeon deep, 
Which garr'd his auld banes gie mony a ( 
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For nineteea days, and nineteen nighta, 
Of sun, or moon, or midnight stern, 

Aiild Durie never saw a blink, 

The lodging was sae dark and dern. 

He thought the warloeka o' the rosy cross,' 
Had fang'd him in their nets sac fast ; 

Or that the gipsies' glamoured gang " 
Had lair'd ' hia learning at the last, 

'• Hey ! Batty, lad ! far yaud ! tax yaud ! " ^ 
These were the morning sounds heard he ; 

And ever " Alack ! " auld Durie cried, 
" The deil is hounding his tykes on me ! "■- 

And whiles a voice on Baudrons cried. 
With sound uncouth, and sharp, and hie ; 

" I have tar-barrell'd mony a witch," 

But now, I think, they'll clear scores wi' me 



2 Sett Note B, p. 18, post. 

* icar'ii— BogRed. 

i For jautJ— The signal made by a shepherd to his dog, 
when he is to drive an-Ry some Elie«p at a distance. From 
Yoden, to go. Ang, Sax^ 

s Human nature shrinks from the brntal scenes produced 
by the belief iu witchcraft. Under the idea that the devil 
imprinted upon the body of his miserable vassals a mark, 
which was insensible to pain, persons were employed to run 
needles into tlie bodies of the old women who were suspected 
of witohoraft. In the dawning of common sense upon this 
subject, a complaint was made before the Privy Council of 
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The King lias caused a bill be wrote, 

And hu has set it on the Tron, — 
" He that will bring Lord Durie back, 

ShaJl have fire hundred merka and one." — 

Traquair has written a privie letter, 

And he has seal'd it wi' his seal, — 
*' Ye may let the auld brock ^ out o' the poke ; 

The land's my ain, and a's gane we el." — 

Will has mounted his bonny black, 
Aud to the tower of Grteme did trudge, 

Scotland, 11th September, 1678, by Catherine Liddell, a poor 
woman, against the Baron-baiHe of Preston Grange, and 
David Cowan (a proftaaed prioker), ftir haiing imprisoned, 
and most crcellr tortnred her. They answered, lat, She was 
searched by her own conaent, et volenti iwn _/it ij^uria ; Sd, 
The pricker had learned his trade from Kincaid, a famed 
prioker; 3d, He never acted, but when called npon by magis- 
tratce or olerjiymen,ao what he did was nuctoreymrtore ; 4th, 
His trade was lawful; 6th, Perkins, Delrio, and all divines 
and lawyers, who treat of witchcraft, assert the esistence of 
the msvlts, or siismala jojacain; and, 6thly, Were it other- 
wise, .^-ror communis /acU jW.— Answered, 1st, DenisB oon- 
asnt; 2d, Nobody can Talidiy consent to their own torturfli 
for Nemo eil domiiua membrwum aaommi ad, The prioker 
was a common cheat. The last argnments prevailed; and it 
was found, that inferior "jadges might not use any tortnra, 
by pricking, or by withholding them from sleap ;" the oonn- 
cil reserving all that to themselves, the justices, and those 
acting by commission from them. But Lord Durie, a Judge 
of the Court of Session, could have no share in such inflic- 

' Broeh — Badger. 
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And once again, on his sturdy back, 
Has he hente up the weary judge. 

He brought him to the council stairs, 
And there full loudly shouted he, 

•' Gie me my guerdon, my sovereign liege, 
And take ye back your au!d Durie ! " 
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APPENDIX. 



He thought the mwlocka o' the roty cross. — P. 14, v. 2. 

" As for the rencounter betwixt Mr. Williamaon, 
Bchooimaster at Cowper, (who has wrote a grammar,) 
and the Rosicrudans, I never trusted it, till I heard it 
from his own son, who is present minister of Kirkaldy. 
He tells, that a stranger came to Cowper and called 
for him r atlier they had drank a little, and the reckon- 
ing came to be paid, he whistled for spirits | one, in the 
shape of a boy, came, and gave him gold in abundance 
no servant was seen riding with him to the town, nor 
enter with him info the inn. He caused his spirits, 
against next day, bring him noble Greek wine from 
the Pope's cellar, and tell the freshest news then at 
Rome; then trysted Mr. Williamson at London, who 
met the same man in a coach, near to London Bridge, 
and who called on him by his name ; he marvelled to 
see any know him there; at last he found it was his 
Eosicrueian. He pointed to a tavern, and desired Mr. 
Williamson to do him the favour to dine with him at 
that house ; whither he came at twelve o'clock, and 

VOL. VI. 2 
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found him and many others of good fiisiiion there, and 
a most splendid and magnificent table, furnislied with 
all the rarieties of delicate meats, where they are all 
served by Bpirita. At dinner, they debated upon the 
excellency of being attended by spirits ; and, after 
dinner, they proposed to him to assume him into their 
society, and make him participant of their happy life ; 
bat among the other conditions and qualiScations re- 
quisite, this was one, that they demanded his abstract- 
ing his spirit from all materiality, and renouncing hia 
baptismal engagements. Being amazed at this pro- 
posal, he falls a-praying ; wherea't they all disappear, 
and leave him alone. Then he began to forethink 
what would become of him, if he were left to pay that 
vast reckoning ; not having as much on him as would 
defray it He calls the boy, and asks, what was be- 
come of these gentlemen, and what was to pay ? He 
answered, there was nothing to pay, for they had done 
it, and were gone about their affairs in the city." — 
Fountainhall's Decisions, vol. i. p. 15. With great 
deference to the learned reporter, this story has all 
the appearance of a joke upon the poor schoolmaster, 
calculated at once to operate upon his credulity, and 
upon his fears of being lefV in pawn for the reckoning. 



Or Ihat the jf 

Besides the prophetic powers ascribed to the gip- 
sies in most European countries, the Scottish peasants 
believe them possessed of the power of throwing upon 
bystanders a spell, to fescinate their eyes, and cause 
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them to see the thing that is not- Thus in the old 
ballad of Johnie Faa, the elopement of the Countess 
of Cassiilis, with a gipsy leader, ia imputed to fasci- 



Saxo Gi'amraaticus mentions a particular sect of math' 
ematicians, as he ia pleased to call them, who, "yer 
summam ludificandorum ocvlorum periliam, proprios 
alienoa^ue uullus, variis renim tmaginibits, adurabrare 
callebanl ; iUicibusqve formin eeros nbscvrare conspec- 
tus." Merlin, the son of Ambrose, was particularly 
skilleii in this art, and displays it often in the old 
metrical romance oi Arikonr and Merlin : — 



That he hem alle allmest blent 
That none other sen no might 
A gret while y you plight," &c. 

The jongleurn 
mystery, which J 
their name, on the modern ju^lers. But durst Bres- 
law, the Sieur Boaz, or Katl«rfello himself, have en- 
countered, in a magical sleight, the tragetoures of 
Father Chaucer, who 

Hare made come in a water and a bnrge, 
And in the halle rowen up and down ; 
Sonitime hath seemed come a Brim leoun, 
And fomtime ilowrea spring aa in a mede, 
Somtime a vine and grapes white and rede, 
Somlime a cnstel al of lime and atonj 
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And when hem liketh TOldetb tt anon. 
Thus seemellv it to every mannea sight" 

Fraiikehene'} Tale. 

And agJHH, the prodigios exhibited by the Clerk of 
Orleans to Aurelina : — 

" He aliewd him or they went to sonpere 

Foraates, parties, ful of wilde dere ; 

Ther saw he bartes with hir homes Me, 

The gretflat that were ever seen with eie : 

He saw of Iiem as hundred slain with boundes. 

And some with arwes hUde of hitter woundea; 

He saw, when voided were the wilde dere, 

ThiaB fanooners upon a fair rlTSre, 

That with hir baukea han the heron slain; 

Tho saw he kulghtes justen on a plain; 

And atter this he did him swlche plesanoe, 

That he him ahewd his lady on a dance, 

On which himaelven danced, as him thought: 

And whan this maister that this mag^ka wrought. 

Saw it waa time, he clapt hia handea two, 

And farewell ! all the revel is a^o. 

And yet remued they never out of the house. 

While thaj saw all thiae sights merveillous: 

But In his atudie ther hia hookes be, 

They aaten sffll and no wight but this three." 

Our modern professors of the magic natural would 
]ike^se have been sorely put down by the Jogvioitrs 
and Enchantoiifs of the Grete Chan : " for they 
maken to eome in the air the sone and the mone. 
beseminge to every mannes sifiht; and aftrc, they 
maken the nyght so dirke, that no man may se no 
thing; and aftre, they maken the day to come agen, 
fair and plesant, with bright sone to every mannes 
sight ; and iJian, they bringen in daunces of the fairest 
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damyselles of the world, and richest arrayed; and 
aftre, tiiey maken to comen in other damyselles, bring- 
ing coupes of gold, fiillu of mylke of diverse bestes ; 
and geven driuke to lordes and to iadyes ; and than 
they maken fcnyghtes to justen in armes fuUe luslyly; 
and they rennen to^dre a gret randoun, and they 
frusschen togidre full fiercely, and they broken her 
speres so rudely, that the trenchouns flen in sprotis 
and pieces alle aboute the hallc ; and than they make 
to come in hunting for the hert and for the boor, with 
houndes renning with open mouthe ; and many other 
things theydow of her enchauntementa, that it is mar- 
veyle for U> see." — ^SiR John Mandbtille's Traveh, 
p. 285. 

I question much, also, if the most artfiil illitaiinattis 
of Germany could have matched the prodigies exhibited 
by Pacolet and Adramain, "iltfone Adramain ievaune 
cappe par dessus iinepillier,et en telle soif,qii'U senibia 
a ceux qui furent presens, que parmi la place eouroU 
line riniere fori granile el terrible. El en icelle tidere 
sembloit avoir poissons en grand ^londance, grands el 
petite. Et quand ceux de palais virenl feau si grande. 
Us commencerent tons a lever leur robes, et a crier fori, 
comme a* ils evssent eu peur d'estre noyis ; et Pacolet, 
qui Fetickanlenietit regarda, commenca a chanter, etfl 
en sort si subtil en eon chant qu'U aembla a lotis ceux de 
lieu que parmy la riviere couroit «n cerf grand et cornu, 
quijettoit et ahbaloU a terre tout ce que deaant lui Irou- 
Boit, puis leur fui advis que voyoyent chasseurs etve- 
neurs courir apris le Cerf, avec grande piassance de 
levriers et des chiens. Lots y eut plusleurs de la ema- 
pagnie qui saillirent au devanl pour le Cerf ailraper et 
cuyder prendre; mais Pacolet fist tost le Cerf sailer. 
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■ Bien avez joui,' dil Orson, ' et Men scavez voslre aii 
user.' " L'Histoire des Valentin et Orson, a Rouen, 
1G31. 

The receipt, to prevent the operation of these de- 
ceptions, was, to nse a sprig of four-leaved clover. I 
remember to have heard, (certainly very loog ago, for 
at that time I believed the Legend,) that a gipsy ex- 
orcised his glamour over a number of jieople at Had- 
dington, to whom he exhibited a common dunghill 
cock, trailing, what appeared to the spectators, a massy 
oaken trunk. An old man passed with a cart of 
clover ; he stopped, and picked out a four-leaved blade ; 
the eyes of the spectators were opened, and the oaken 
trunk appeared to he a bulrush. 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER. 

IN THltHe PARTS. 



Few personages ai« so renowned in tradition 
as Thomas of Ercildouiie, known hy the appella- 
tion of The Rhymer. Uniting, or supposing to 
unite, in his person, the powers of poetical com- 
position, and of vaticination, his memory, even 
after the lapse of five hundred years, is regarded 
with veneration hy his countrymen. To give any 
thing hke a certain history of this remarkable man 
would be indeed difiicult ; but the carious may 
derive some satisfaction from the particulars here 
brought together. 

It is agreed on all hands, that the residence, 
and probably the birthplace, of this ancient bard, 
was Ercildoune, a village situated upon the 
Leader, two miles above its junction with the 
Tweed. The ruins of an ancient tower are still 
pointed out aa the Rhymer's castle. The uniform 
tradition bears, that his surname was Lermont, or 
Learmont ; and that the appellation of Hie Ehy- 
•mer was conferred on him in consequence of his 
poetical compositions. There remains, neverthe- 
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less, 'wme doubt upon the subject Ib a charter, 
which lb sol'jomeJ at length,' the =oa of our poet 
designed him-elt Thomas of Eicildoun, aon and 
heir of Thomas Kymour nf Eicildoun," which 
seems to unplj that the fatbei did not heir the 
hereditary u'une of Learmont or, at lei-t, na- 
betti.1 known and di-tingui-hed by the epithet, 
which he had acquired by hi? pergonal accomphsh- 
ment" I muat, honever, remark (hat, down to a 
very late penod, the practice of distinguishing 
the paines, even in tormal w ntings, by the epi 
tbtts which had been bestowed on thptu fiom 
personal Liicumstances, instead of the proper sur- 
names of their fanuhes was wmraon, and indeed 
necessary among the Bordci clan So early as 

I From the Charhdary of the Trinity House of Soltra. 

Admcateii' Library, W. 4. 14. 

ERSYLTON. 

Omnibus h»s literas vlsHiis val audituris Thomas de Erfiil- 
doun films et heres Thomas Bymour de Eroildoun salntem 
in Domino. Noverltis me per faafsin et tacnlnm in pleno 
jndioio reaignasse' ao per ptesentes qnietem olamasse pro me 
el heredibns meis Magistro donius Sanotas Trioitatia de Soltre 
et fratribus ejuadem domua lotaro terraro meam cum omnibus 
pertlnentibus auis quam In teneoiento de Erdldoan heredita- 
lie t«nui renunciando de toto pro me et heredlbus meia omni 
jure et claroeo qn» ego aeu anteaeesores mei in eadem terra 
Blioque fempore de perpetuo habuimus sive de fUtnro habare 
poaanmua. In cnjuB rd testimonio presentibus hia ai^llum 
meum appoaoi data apud Eroildoun die martis proximo post 



m SanoWnim Apos 

ni Millesimo ec. Nonagesim 
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the end of the thirteenth century, when surnames 
were hardly introduced in Scotland, this custom 
must have been universal. There is, therefore, 
nothing inconsistent in supposing our poel's name 
to have heen actually Learmont, although, in this 
charter, he is distinguished hy the popular appel- 
lation of The Rhymer. 

We are better able to ascertain the period at 
which Thomas of Ercildoune lived, being the lat- 
ter end of the thirteenth century. I am inclined 
to place his death a little farther back than Mr. 
Pinkerton, who supposes that he was alive in 
1300, (List of Scottish Poets,) which is hardly, I 
think, consistent with the charter already quoted, 
by which his son, in 1299, for himself and his 
heirs, conveys to the convent of the Trinity of 
Soltra, the tenement which he possessed hy inheri- 
tance (hereditarie) in Ercildoune, with all oltum 
which he or his predecessors could pretend thereto. 
. From this we may infer, that the Rhymer was 
now dead, since we find the son disposing of the 
femily property. Still, however, the argument of 
the learned historian will remain unimpeached as 
to the time of the poet's birth. For if, as we 
learn from Barbour, his prophecies were held in 
reputation' as early as 1306, when Bruce slew 



" I liope that Thomas's propheoie. 
Of Eroeldoun, shall truly be, 
In him," ifeo. 
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the 'ReA Cummin, the sanctity, and (let me add 
to Mr. Pinkerton's words) th? uncertainly of an- 
tiquity, must have already involved his character 
and writings. In a charter of Peter de Haga de 
Bemersyde, which unfortunately wants a date, the 
Rhymer, a near neighbour, and, if we may trust 
tradition, a friend of the family, appears as a wit- 
ness, — Ckartulary of Melrose. 

It cannot be doubted, that Thomas of Ercil- 
dotine was a remarkable and important person in 
his own time, since, very shortly after his death, 
we find him celebrated as a prophet and as a poet. 
Whether he himself made any pretensions to the 
first of these characters, or whether it was gra- 
tuitously conferred upon him hy the credulity of 
posterity, it seems difficult to decide. If we may 
believe Mackenzie, Learmont only versified the 
prophecies delivered hy Eliza, an inspired nun of 
a convent at Haddington. But of this there 
seems not to be the most distant proof. On the. 
contrary, all ancient authors, who quote the 
Ehymer's prophecies, uniformly suppose them to 
have been emitted by himself. Thus, in Wintown's 
Chromcle — 

" Of this fyclit quilnni spak Thomas 

Of Ersyldoune, that sayd in deriie. 

There suld mett atalwartly, starke and Btsme. 

He sayd it in his prophecy; 
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There could have been no feely (m'lrvel) in 
Wintown a eyes at leasi, how Thomaa came by 
his knowledge of futuie events had he ever 
heard of the in^ipircd nun of Haddington which 
it cannot be doubted would have been a solution 
of the mystery much to the taste of tl e Pr or f 
Lochleven 

Whatever doubls however the learned might 
have, as to (he source of the Rhjmers pr>phetiL 
skill, the \ul^ar had no he^itat on tj a nbe the 
whole to the intercoirse letween the bard -uid 
the Queen of Faery The popular tale beais that 
Thomas was earned off at an earlj age to the 
Fairy Lind, where he acquired all theknowl 
edge, which n aA& him atterw ird so fimou 
After seven years resilet e he was jermilled 
to return to the earth to enlighten and asloni=h 
his countrymen bj hia pro] hetic powers still 
however remaining hounl to letum to his rojal 

I Henry the M nstrel who ntr d ces ThoD is rto the 
history of Wa lace esprc «es ha ame 1 uht aa to th» 
sonrce of I s prophet c knowledge — 

" Tl omas Rhymer into the lille was than 
With he m n B Br wh oh iv as a wortl y man 
He used otl; to that religious placB; 
The people deemed of wit he meifcle can. 
And so he told, though that they bleas or ban, 
In rule of war whelher they tint or wan; 
Which happened sooth in many divers case; 
1 cannot say by wrong or rishleousnesB. 
It may be deemed by diTision of grace," &o. 

mni/r^ of ffoUoee, Book ii. 
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mistress, when she should iniimate her pleaaui-e.' 
Accordingly, while Thomas was making merry 
with his friends in the Tower of Ercildoune, ft 
person came running in, and told, with marks of 
fear and astonishment, that a hart and liiad had 
lefl the neighbouring forest, and were, composedly 
and slowly, parading the street of the village.' 
The prophet instantly arose, left his habitation, 
and followed the wonderful animals to the forest, 
whence he was never seen to return. According 
to the popular belief, he still " drees his weird" in 
Fairy Laud, and is one day expected to revisit 
earth. In the meanwhile, his memory is held in 
the most profound respect. The Eildon Tree, 
from beneath the shade of which he delivered his 
prophecies, now no longer exists ; but the spot is 
marked by a large stone, called Eildon Tree 
Stone. A neighbouring rivulet takes the name 
of the Bogle Bum (Goblin Brook) from the 
Rhymer's supernatural visitants. The veneration 
paid to his dwelling-place even attached itself in 
some degree to a person, who, within the memory 
of man, chose to set up his residence in the rnins 
of Learmont's tower. The name of (his man was 
Murray, a kind of herbalist ; who, by dint of some 

I See the Dissertation on Fairies, prefisad to Tomlane, 
[vol. ii. p. 264.] 

^ There is a singular resemblance betwixt this tradition, 
and an iocideot occuring in tlie life of Mertia Caledonius. 
whicb the reader will find a few pages onwards. 
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knowledge in simples, the possession gf a musical 
clock, an electriciil machine, and a stuffed alligator, 
added to a supposed communication with Tliomas 
the Ehymcr, lived for many years in very good 
credit aa a wizard. 

It seemed to the Editor unpardonable to dis- 
miss 3 person so important in Border tradition as 
the Rhymer, without some farther notice than a 
simple commentary upon the following ballad. It 
is given from a copy, obtained from a lady resid- 
ing not far Irora Erdldoune, corrected and en- 
larged by one in Mrs. Brown's MSS. The former 
copy, however, as might be expected, is far more 
minute as to local description. To this old tale 
the Editor has ventured to add a Second Part, 
consisting of a kind of cento, from the printed 
prophecies vulgarly ascribed to the Ehymer; and 
a Third Part, entirely modem, founded upon the 
tradition of his having returned with the hart and 
hind, to the Land of Faery. To make his peace 
with the more severe antiquaries, the Editor has 
prefixed to the Second Part some remarks on 
Learmont's prophecies. 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER. 

TRADITIONAL VEKSION. 



Mimlretsy of Ike Scottish Border, (iv. 117.) Given 
from a copy, obtained from a lady reading not far 
from Ercildoune, corrected and enlarged by one in 
Mrs. Brown'H MSS, 

Tkok Thomas lay on Huntlie bank ; 

A ferlie he spied wi' his ee ; 
And there he saw a ladye bright. 

Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 

Her shirt was o' the grass-green silk, 

Her mantle o' the velvet fyne ; 
At ilka tetl of her horse's mane, 

Hung fifty siller bells and nine. 

True Thomas, he puU'd aff his cap, 

And louted low down to his knee, 
" All hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven ! 

For thy peer on earth I never did see." — 
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" O no, no, Thomas," she said, 
" That name does not belang to me ; 

I am but the Queen of fair FAflani, 
That am hither come to visit thee. 

" Harp and carp, Thomas," she said ; 

" Harp and carp along wi' me ; 
And if ye dare to kiss my lips. 

Sure of your bodie I will be."- — 

" Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

That weird shall never daunton me."— 

Syne he has kissed her rosy lips, 
AD underneath the Eildon Tree. 

" Now, ye maun go wi' me," she said ; 

" True Thomas, ye maun go wi' me ; 
And ye maun servfe me seven years, 

Thro' weal or woe as may chance to b. 

She mounted on her milt-white steed ; 

She's la'en true Thomas up behind : 
And aye, whene'er her bridle rung, 

The steed flew swifter than the wind. 

they rade on, and farther on ; 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind ; 
Until they reach'd a desert wide. 

And livmg land was left behind. 

1 not meird, ^.— That destiny shall never frieht 
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'■ Light down, light down, now, true Thomas, 
And lean your head upon my knee ; 

Abide and rest a little space. 

And I will shew you ferlies three. 

'■ O see ye not yon narrow road. 

So thick beset with thorns and briers ? 

That is the path of righteousness, 
Though after it but few enquires. 

" And see ye not that braid braid road. 

That lies across that lily leven ? 
That is the path of wickedness. 

Though some call it the road to heaven. 

" And see not ye that bonny road, 
That winds about the femie brae ? , 

That is the road lo fair Elfland, 

Where Ihou and I this night maun gae. 

" But, Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue, 

Whatever ye may hear or see ; 
For, if you speak word in Elflyn land. 

Yell ne'er get back to your ain countrie," 

they rade on, and farther on. 

And they waded through rivers aboon the 
knee. 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 
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It was mirk mirk night, and there was nae stern 
light, 

And they waded through red blude to the knee ; 
For a' the blude that's shed on earth 

Kms through the springs o' that eountrie. 

Syne they came on to a garden green, 
And she pu'd an apple frae a tree — '' 

"Take this for thy wages, true Thomas; 

It will give thee the tongue that can never lie." — 

" My tongue is mine ain," true Thomas said ; 

" A gudely ^ft ye wad gie to me ! 
I neither dought to huy nor sell, 

At fair or tryst where I may he. 

" I dought neither speak to prince or peer, 
Nor ask of grace from fair ladye." — 

" Now hold thy peace ! " the lady said, 
" For as I say, so must it be." — 

He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green ; 

And till seven years were gaiie and past, 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 

1 The traditionsl commentary upon this biilJad informs 
Hs. that the apple was the prodnce of «ie fatal Tree of 
Knowledge, and that the [^rden was the terrestrial para- 
dise. The repngnance of Thomas to be debarred the use 
of falsehood, when he might End it convenient, has a comic 

VOL, VI, S 
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AP P E N J) I X. 



The reader ia here presented, from an did, and un- 
fortunately an impertect MS., with the undoubted 
original of Thomas the Khymer's intrigue with the 
Queen of Faery. It will afford great amusement to 
those who would study the nature of traditional poetry, 
and the changes effected by oral tradition, to compare 
this ancient romance with the foregoing ballad. The 
same incidents are narrated, even the expression m 
often the same ; yet the poems are as different in ap- 
pearance, as if the older tale had been regularly and 
systematically modernized by a poet of the present 



Incipit Propheaia Thomie de Enddoun. 



In the gryfcing of the day, 

In Hnntle bankys me for to play; 
I saw the throstyl, and the jay. 
Ye mawes movyde of her song, 
Ya wodwale sange notes gay, 
That nl the wod abont range. 
In that longjng as I lay, 
Undir nethe a dern tre, 
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BALLAD. 

1 was war of B, lady gay, 
Come rjdyng ouyr a fair 1e : 
Zogh 1 snld Bitt to domysday, 
With my tong to wrabbe and wry, 
Certenly all hyr eray, 
It beth neuyer diseryuyd for me, 
Hyr palfra was dappyll gray, 
Syoke on say nener noae; 
As the son in eoiners day, 
All aboivle that lady sohone. 
Hyr aad«l was of a rewel bone, 
A semly syght it was to ne, 
Bryhl with mony a precyouB utone, 
And oompasyd all with orapete; 
Stones of oryens, gret plente, 
Har hair- about har hade it hang, 

She rode oner the farnyle, 

A while she blew, a while she sang. 
Her girths of nobil silke they were, 

Her bocnls wera of beryl Etone, 

Sadyll and brydil war - - ; 

With eylk and sendel about bedone, 

Hyr patyral was of a pall fyne, 

And hyr croper of tha arase. 

Her brydil was of gold fyne, 

On euary syde foreothe hang bells thre. 

Her brydil reynes - - - 

A samly Eyzt - - - - 

Crop and patyrel - - - 

In every joynt . - - - 

She led thre grew houndes in a leash, 

And ratches cowpled by her ran; 

She bar an horn about her halM, 

And undir her gyrdil mena flene. 

Thomas lay and sa - - - 

In the bankes of - - - - 

He aayd Yonder is Mary of Might, 

That bar the child that died for me, 
Certes hot I may speke with that lady bi 
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Mjd my hert will breke in three; 
I Bchal me hye with all my might, 
Hyr to mete at Eldyn Tre. 
Thomas rathly up her rase. 
And ran ouer monntayn hye, 
If it be soChe the story says. 
He met her euyn at Eldyn Tre. 
Thomas linelyd down on his kne 
Undir nethe the grenewood spray, 
And sayd, Lovely lady, thou rue on mi 
Queen of Heaven as fon may well be- 
But I am a lady of another countrie, 
If I be pareld most of prise, 
I ride after the wild fee, 
My rotchea rinnen at ray devys. 
If thou be pareld most of pdse, 
And rides a lady in Strang foly. 
Lovely lady, as thou art wise, 
Gioe you me leue to lige ye by. 
Do way, Thomas, that were foly, 
I pray ye, Thomas, late me be, 
That sm will tbrdo all my bewtie. 
Lovely ladye, rewe on me, 
And eaer more I shall with ye dwell. 
Here my trowth I plygfat to thea, 
Where yon belieues in heuin or hell. 
Tlioraaa, and you myght iyge me by, 
Undir nethe tliis grene wode spray, 
Thon would tell fnll hastely. 
That thou had layn by a lady gay. 
Lady, mote I Iyge by the, 
Undir nethe tlic grene wode tre, 
For all the gold in chrystenty, 
Suld you neuer be wryede for me. 

And yet bot you may haf your will, 
Trow you well, Thomas, you cheuyst j 

Down lyghCyd that lady bryzt. 
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Undir neflie the grene wode spray, 

And as ye story sajlh full ryzt, 

Seuyn tymes by her lie lay. 

She aayd, Man, yon lyat thi play, 

What berde ic bouyr may dele with thee, 

That maries me all this long day; 

I pray ye, Thomas, let me he. 

Thomas stode up in the slede, 

.And behelde the lady f^iiy, 

Her beyre hang down abont hyr hade, 

The tane was blak, the other gray, 

Her eyn semjt onte before was gray. 

Her gay elelhyng was all away, 

That he before had sene in that stede 

Hyr body as blow as ony bade. 

Thomas elghede, and sayd. Alias, 

Me thynke this a dullfull sy^t. 

That thou art fadyd in the face. 

Before you shone as son so bryzt. 

Tak (by Jene, Thomas, at son and mone, 

At gresse, and at euery tre, 

This twelmontb sail you with me gone, 

Medyl ertb yon sail not se. 

Alas, he seyd, ful wo is me, 

1 trow my dades will wBrke me care, 

JeBu, my sole tak to ye, 

Whedir so enyr my body sal fare. 

She rode furlli with all her myzt, 

Vtiilir nethe the derne lee. 

It was as derke as at midniat, 

And euyr in water unto the kne ; 

Through the space of da;'s Uire, 

He herds but swowyngofaflode; 

Thomas sayd, Ful wo is me. 

Now I spyll for fiiwte of fode \ 

To a garden she lede him tyte, 

There was fruyte in grate plente, 

Peyres and applcss ther wf^re rype. 

The date nnd the damese. 
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Tlie figge and ala fylbert trei 

Tlie nyghtrnp;ale bredyiig in her naste, 

The pipLgaye about gan fle, 

The throstjloock sang wald hafe no reBt. 

He pcessed to pnlle frayt with his hand, 

As man foe fiiute that was faynt; 

She Beyd, Thomas, lat al stand. 

Or eis the deuyl wil the ataynt 

Sohe aeyd, Thomas, I the hyzt, 

To lay thi hede opoo my kne, 

And thou shait see fayrer syghf. 

Than euyr sawe man in their klntre. 

Sees thou, Thomas, yon fayr way. 

That lyi^s ouyr yone fayr playn ? 

Yonder is the way to heuyn for ay. 

Whan synful sawies haf derayed their payne 

Sees thou, Thomas, yon seound way. 

That lyggas lawa undir the ryseV 

Straight is the way, Bothly to say, 

To the joyas of pacadyce. 

Sees thou, Thomas, yon thyrd way, 

That lygges ouyr yone how? 

Wide is the way, sothly to say. 

To the brynyng fyres of helle. 

Sees thou, Thomas, yone fayr oastell. 

That atandes ouyr yone fair hill? 

Of town and tower it beereth the l)«lle. 

In middell erth ia none lilte theretill. 

Whan thou comyst in yone caalell gaya, 

What ao any man to yon say, 
Lolta Ihn answer none but me. 
My lord is servyd at yohe mease. 
With sxK kniztes fclr and fre; 
I shall say syttyng on the dose, 
I toke thy speoha beyond the la. 
Thomas stoda as still as atone. 
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And aiso ryal on hir pslfreje. 

The grewhonndes had fylde thaim on the Aen 

The raohes coupled, by my fay, 

She blewB her home Thomas to oheie, 

To the oaalell she went her way. 

The iadye into the hall wenl, 

Thomas folowyd at her liand ; 

Thar kept her mony a lady gent, 

With curtaay and lawe. 

Harp and fedyl both he fande, 

The getern and the sawtry, 

Lut and rybid ther goii ppn, 
Thajr was al maner of mynstralay, 
The most fertly that Thomas thoght, 
When he com emyddes the flore, 
Fourty liertes to quarry were broght, 
That had ben befor both long and sloiB. 
Lymors lay lappyng blodo, 
And fcokes standyng with dressyng knyfe. 
And dressyd dere as thai wet wode, 
And Cflwell was thair wonder. 
Knyghtes dansyd by two and thte, 
All that lene long day. 
Ladyes that were grat of gra, 



Than I can desoryve, 

Til on a day, alas, alas. 

My loveije ladya sayd to me. 

Busk ye, Thomas, you must agayn, 

Here you may no longer be; 

Hy then zarae that you were at hamc, 

I sal ye bryng to Eldyn Tra. 

Thomas answer'd with hauy 

And said, Lowely ladya, lat me be. 

For Isay ye certeuly here 

Haf I ha hot the space of dayes three. 

Sothly, Thomas, as I telle ye. 

You iialb ben here thre yaree, 
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And herfl you may no loDger be ; 
And I sal tele ye a stele, 
Tc-morcwe of helle je fouls fende 
Amaiig our foike shall chuse bis fee ; 
For yon art a larg man and an hende, 
Trowe you wele he will ehuse thea. 
Fore all the golde that may be, 
Fro hens unto the worldes ende, 
Sail you not be betrayed by me, 
And thairfor sail yon ben^ wende- 
Sha broght bym euyu to Eldyii Tre, 
Undir nethe the grene wode spray, 
In Hnnlle bankes was fayr to be, 
Ther breddes syng both nyzt and day. 
Ferre ouyr yon montayna gray, 
There hatbe my facon! 
Fare wele, Thomas, I weiide my way. 



The Elfin Queen, after restoring Thomas to earth, 
poura forth a string of prophecies, in which we distin- 
guish references to the evonta and personages of the 
Scottish wars of Edward HI. The battles of Duplin 
and Halidon are mentioned, and also Black Agnes, 
Countess of Dunbar. There is a copy of this poem in 
the Museum of (be Cathedral of Lincoln, another in 
the collection in Peterborough, but unfortunately tbey 
are all in an imperfect state. Mr. Jamieson, in his 
curious Collection of Scottish Ballads and Songs, bis 
an entire copy of this ancient poem, with all the colla- 
tions. The lacnn<E of (be Ibrmer editions have been 
supplied from his copy. 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER. 



fROM ANCIENT PEOPHECIB9. 



The prophecies ascribed to Thomas of Ercil- 
doune, have been the principal means of securing 
to him remembrance " amongst the sons of his 
people." The author of Sir Trisirem would long 
ago have joined, in the vale of oblivion, " Clerk 
of Tranent, who wrote the adventure of Sckir 
Gaw(dn" if, by good hap, the same current of 
ideas respecting antiquity, which causes Virgil to 
be regarded as a magician hy the Lazaroni of 
Naples, had not exalted the hard of Ercildoune 
to the prophetic character. Perhaps, indeed, he 
himself affected it during his life. We iinow at 
least, for certain, that a belief in his supevnatm-al 
Icnowiedge was current soon after his death. His 
prophecies are alluded to by Barbour, by Win- 
toun, and by Henry the Minstrel, or Blind Harry, 
as he is usually termed. None of these authors, 
however, give the words of any of the Rhymer's 
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vaticinations, but merely narrate, historically, Lis 
having predicted the events of which tiiey speak. 
The earliest of the prophecies ascribed lo him, 
wliich is now extant, is quoted by Mr. Pinkerton 
from a MS, It is supposed to be a response from 
Thomas of Ercildoune to a questioQ from the 
heroic Countess of March, renowned for the 
defence of (he castle of Dunbar against the 
English, and (enned, in the familiar dialect of her 
time, Black Agnes of Dunbar. This prophecy is 
remarkable, in so ^ as it bears very little re- 
semblance to any verses published in the printed 
copy of' the Rhymer's supposed prophecies. The 
verses are as follows ; — 

^^La Oountesse de Donhar demande a Thomas 
de EssedoUTie quant la guerre tPMsooce prendreit 
fyn. E gl Va repoundg et dyt, 

When man is mad e. kyag of a capped man; 
When man is leTSre other monaa thyag thanliis Owen; 
When londe thouys forest, ant forest is felde; 
When hoiea kendles o' the her'stane; 
When Wyt and Wille werras togedere: 



When mon n 


lakes stablas of kyrkes. i 


ind steles 


castelsw 


stye; 








When RokcE 


boroagiie nya no burgh an 


t market J 


a at Forw 


When Barabonma is donged with dede 


men; 




Wlien msn \> 


ides men in ropes to buyei 


1 and to S( 




When a quarter of wliaty whata Is ohai 




a oolt of 1 










When prude 


(pride) prikes and pees is 


leyd in p, 


'isoun : 


When a Seot 


. ne me liym hnda ase 1 




rme that 1 


English 


ne shall hymfynde; 
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When rycht ant wronge astente the Wgedere; 
When Scottes flen so faste, that, for foute of shep, hy 

drowneth hemselve; 
When ahal this be? 
Nonthar in thine tyme ue in mine; 
Ah comen fuit gone 
Withinne twenty winter ant one." 

PlBKERTOS'S P™™,/™™ Ma|.TI.ASd's MSS. ,»(..<» 

from Earl Lib. 2263. F- 127- 

As I have never seen the MS. from which Mr. 
Pinkerton makes this extract, and as the date of 
it is fixed by him (certainly one of the most able 
antiquaries of our age) to the reign of Edward I. 
or n., it is with great diffidence that I hazard a 
contrary opinion. There can, however, I be- 
lieve, be little doubt, that these prophetic verses 
are a forgery, and not the production of our 
Thomas the Ehymer. But I am inchned to be- 
lieve them of a later date than the reign of 
Edward I. or II. 

The gallant defence of the caatle of Dunbar, by 
Black Agnes, took place in the year 1337. The 
Rhymer died previous to the year 1299, (see the 
charter, by his son, in the introduction to the fore- 
going ballad.) It seems, therefore, very un- 
probahle, that the Countess of Dunbar could ever 
have an opportunity of coasulling Thomas the 
Khymer, since that would infer that she was mar- 
ried, or at least engaged In state matters, previous 

to 1299 ; whereas she is described as a young, or 
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a middle-aged woman, at the period of her being 
besieged in the fortress, which she so well de- 
fended. If Ihe Editor might indulge a conjec- 
ture, he would suppose, that the prophecy was 
contrived for the encouragement of the English 
invaders, during the Scottish wars ; and that the 
names of the Countess of Dunbar, and of Thomas 
of Ercildoune, were used for the greater credit 
of the forgery. According to this hypothesis, it 
seems likely to have been composed after the 
siege of Dunbar, which liad made the name of 
the Countess well known, and consequently in the 
reign of Edward IIT. The whole tendency of 
the prophecy is to aver, that there shall be no 
end of the Scottish war (concerning which the 
question was proposed) till a final conquest of 
the country by England, attended by all the usual 
severities of war. " When the cultivated country 
shall become forest," says the prophecy; — '■ when 
the wild animals shall inhabit the abode of men ;— 
when Scots shall not be able to escape the Eng- 
lish, should they crouch as hares in their form " — 
all these denunciations seem lo refer to the time 
of Edward III., upon whose victories the predic- 
tion was probably foaaded. The mention of the 
exchange betwixt a colt worth ten marks, and a 
quarter of " whaty [indifferent] wheat," seems to 
allude to the dreadful famine, about the year 
1388. The independence of Scotland, was, how- 
ever, as impregnable to the mines of superstition. 
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as to the steel of our more powerful and more 
wealthy neighbours. The war of Scotland ia, 
thank God, at an end ; but it is ended without her 
people having either crouched like hares in their 
form, or being drowned in their flight, " for faute of 
ships," — thank God for that too. — -The prophecy, 
quoted page 120, is probably of the same date, 
and intended for the same purpose. 

A minute search of the records of the time 
would probably- throw additional light upon the 
allusions contained in these ancient legends. 
Among various rhymes of prophetic import, 
which are at this day current amongst the people 
of Teviotdale, is one, supposed to be pronounced 
by Thomas the Rhymer, presaging the destruction 
of his habitation and family : 



The first of these lines is obviously borrowed from 
that in the MS. of Ihe Harl. Library. — " When 
hares kendles o' the her'stane " — an emphatic 
image of desolation. It ia also inaccurately 
quoted in the prophecy of Waldhave, published 
by Andro Hart, 1613: 



Spottiswoode, an honest, but credulous historian, 
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seems to have been a firm believer in the authen- 
ticity of the proplielic wares, vended in the name 
of Thomas of Ercildoune. " The prophecies, yet 
extant in Scottish rhymes, whereupon he was 
commonly called Thomas the Rhymer, may justly 
be admired; liaving foretold, so many ages before, 
the union of England and Scotland, in the ninth 
degree of the Bruce's blood, with (he succession 
of Bruce himself to the crown, being yet a child, 
and other divers particulars, which the event hath 
ratified and made good. Boelhius, in his story, 
relateth his prediction of King Alexander's death, 
and that he did foretel the same to the Earl of 
March, the day before it fell out; saying, 'That 
before the next day at noon, such a tempest should 
blow, as Scotland had not felt for many years 
before.' The nest morning, the day being clear, 
and no change appearing in the air, the nobleman 
did challenge Thomas of his saying, calling him 
an impostor. He replied, that noon was not yet 
passed. About which time a post came to adver- 
tise the earl of the king his sudden death. ' Then,' 
said Thomas, ' this ia the tempest I foretold ; and 
so it shall prove to Scotland.' Whence, or how, 
he had this knowledge, can hardly be affirmed ; 
but sure it is, that he did divine and answer truly 
of many things to come." — Spottiswoode, p. 47. 
Besides that notable voucher, Master Hector 
Boece, the good archbishop might, had he been 
so minded, have referred to Fordun for the 
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prophecy of King Alexander's deatli. That his- 
torian calls our bard ^' rm-cdist {He vales." — 
FoRDUK, lib. X. cap. 40. 

What Spottiswoode calls "the prophecies ex- 
tant in Scottish rhyme," are the metrical produc- 
tions ascribed to the seer of Ercildoune, which, 
with many other compositions of the same nature, 
bearing the names ^ of Bede, Merlin, Gildas, and 
other approved soothsayers, are contained in one 
small volume, published by Andro Hart, at Edin- 
burgh, 1615. Nisbet the herald (who claims the 
prophet of Ercildoune as a brother-professor of 
his art, founding upon the various allegorical and 
emblematical allusions to heraldry) intimates the 
existence of some earlier copy of his prophecies 
than that of Andro Hart, which, however, he does 
not pretend to have seen.' The late excellent 

1 " The mascie h & sqnaro figure like a baenge, but it is 
always voided of the field. They are carried as principa] 
figures by the name of Learmont.. Leannont of Earlstoun, 
in the Meres, carried or on n beod azure threa muscles! of 
which family was Sir Thomas Learmont, who is well kuown 
by the name of Thomas the Rhymer, because ha wrote hia 
prophecies in rhime. This prophetick heraald lived iu the 
days of Eiug Alexander Uie Third, and prophesied of his 
death, and of many other remarkable occurrences; particu- 
larly of the union of Scotland with England, which was not 
accomplished until the reign of James the Sixth, some hun- 
dred yeaiB after it was foretold by thit gentleman, whose 
prophecies arc much esteemed by many of the vulgar even at 
this day. I was promised by a friend a sight of his prophe- 
cies, of which there is everywhere to be iiad an epitome, 
which, I suppose, is erroneous, and differs in many tiling! 
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Lord Hailes made these compositions the subject 
of a dissertation, published in his Eemarh on the 

from the original, it baling been oft reprinted by some un- 
skilful persons. Thus many things are amiasing in the small 
book which are to be met with in Hie original, particularly 
these two lines concerning his neighbour, Bemersidei— 



And indeed his prophecies concerning that ancient family 
have hitherto been tme; for since that time to this day, the 
Haigs have been lairds of that place. They carrie, Aiure a 
Bidtier cantoned with two stars in chief and in base argent, as 
many oreseeuC in the flanqnea or; and for crest a rock prop- 
er, with this motto, take f m th bo w tt h le— 
'Tide what may.'"— Nib irfr on M k$ f Cadet y p 168. 
He adds, " that Thomas m g m b 1 ritood by 

heraids when he speaks f k gd m wh gn B.ldom 

vary, but that Individual t m 1 an b d red, 

either because they have alt red th i h g b cause 

they are pointed out by th resta d ten m m nts, 
which are changed at the pieasure of the l>earer.' Mr. Nis- 
bet, however, comforts himself tor thi^ obsi-urity, by reflect- 
ing, that " we may certamlv conclude frrm his writings, 
that herauldry was tn good esteem m his days, and well 
known to the vulgar — S^ p 160 It may be added, that 
Che publication of predictions ether printed or hieroglyphi- 
cal, in which noble families were pomted out by their armo- 
rial bearings, was m the time o! Queen Elizabeth, extremely 
common; and the Influence of such predictions on the minds 
of the oommon people was so great as to occasion a ; roh bi 
tion, by statute, of prophecy by reference to herald c em 
blems. Lord Henry Howard also (afterwards Eari of North 
arapton) directs against this practice, much of tho reaaonmg 
in his iBBined treatise, entitled, "A Defensatjou against the 
Foyson of pretended Prophecies." 
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History of Scotland. Hig attention is chiefly 
directed to the celebrated prophecy of our bard, 
mentioned by Bishop Spottiawoode, bearing, that 
the crowns of England and Scotland should be 
united in the person of a King, son of a French 
Queen, and related to Bruce in the ninth degree. 
Lord Hailes plainly proves, that this prophecy is 
perverted from its original purpose, in order to 
apply it to the succession of James VI. The 
groundwork of the forgery is to be found in the 
prophecies of Berlington, contained in the same 
collection, and runs thus : — 

" Of Bruce's left side shall spring out a leafs, 

And Bliall be fleeraed of faice Scotland, 
In France farre beyond tha sBiU 
And then shall oome again ryding, 
With eyes that many men may see. 
At Aberladie he sball light, 
With hempen helteres and horse of tre. 

However it happen for to fan, 

Tha lyon shall be lord of all; 

The IVench Quen shall bsane the aonne, 

Shall rule all Britaiiine to the sea; 

Ane from the Brnoe'a blood ahal oome also, 

As neere as the ninth degree. 



come a keene knight over the i 

)f courage and bold man of arrr 

dowbled [i. e. dubbed], a 
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After tha date of our Lord 1613, and thrice three thereafMr; 
Which shall brooko all the broad isle to himself. 
Between IS and thrice three Iha threip shall be ended, 
The Saxous shall aever recover after." 

There canDot be any doubt that this prophecy 
was intended to excite the confidence of the Scot- 
tish nation in the Duke of Albany, regent of 
Scotland, who arrived from France in 1515, two 
years after the death of James TV- in the fatal field 
of Flodden. The Regent was descended of Bruce 
by the left, i. e. by the female side, within the 
ninth degree. His mother was daughter of the 
Earl of Boulogne, hia father banished from his 
country — " fleemit of fair Scotland." His arrival 
must necessarily be by sea, and his landing was 
expected at Aberlady, in the Frith of Forth. He 
was a duke's son, dubbed knight ; and nine years, 
from 1513, are allowed him, by the pretended 
prophet, for the accomplishment of the salvation 
of his country, and the exaltation of Scotland over 
her sister and rival. All thb was a pious fraud, 
to excite the confidence and spirit of the country. 

The prophecy, put in the name of our Thomas 
the Rhymer, as it stands in Hart's book, refers to 
a later period. The narrator meets the Rhymer 
upon a land beside a lee, who shows him many 
emblematical visions, described in no mean strain 
of poetry. They chiefly relate to the fields of 
Flodden and Pinkie, to the national distress which 
followed these defeats, and to future halcyon days, 
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which are promised to Scotland. One quotation 
or two will be sufficient to establish this fully; — 

" Onr Scotdsh King sal come ful keene, 

The red lyon bearelli ha; 

A fadderfld arrow sharp, I ween, 

Shall make him winke and warra to see. 

Out of the Geld he shall he led, 

When he is bludia and woe for blood; 

Yet to his men shall he say, 

' For God's love turn you againa. 

And give yon sntheme folk a frey 1 

Why should 1 lose the right is mhie? 

My date is not to die this day.' " 

Who can doubt, for a moment, that this refers to 
the battle of Flodden, and to the popular reports 
concerning the doubtful fate of James IV. ? Al- 
lusion is immediately afterwards made to the death 
of George Douglas, heir apparent of Angus, who 
fought and fell with his sovereign : — 



The well-known arms of the Douglas faniil 
the heart and three stars. In another placi 
battle of Pinkie is expressly mentioned by n 

"At Pinken Cluoh there shall be spilt 
Much geutle Hood that day ; 
There shall the bita lose the guilt. 
And the eagill bear it away." 
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To the end of all this allegorical and mystical 
rhapsody, is interpolated, in the later edition by 
Andro Hart, a new edition of Berlington's versea, 
before quoted, altered and manufactured, so as to 
bear reference to the accession of James VL, 
which had just then taken place. The insertion 
is made with a peculiar degree of awkwardness, 
betwixt a question, put hy the narrator, concern- 
ing the name and abode of the person who showed 
him these strange matters, and the answer of the 
prophet to that question : — 



" Then to the Beirne could I say, 




Wlj^re d«elh thou, or in what ooun 




[Or who shall rule the isle of Brilan 


e, 


From the north to the Bonth^ej ? 




A French qneene shall bear the soni 


le. 


Shall rnlc all Britalne to the ies.; 




Which of the Bnioe's blood shall cc 


ime, 


As neere as the nint degree: 




1 framed fast what was his name, 




Whare that he cams, from what oou 


ntry.] 






Thomas Eymouc men oals me." 





There is surely no one, who will not conclude, 
with Lord Hailes, that the eight lines, enclosed in 
brackets, are a clumsy interpolation, borrowed 
from Berlington, with such alterations as might 
render the supposed prophecy applicable to the 

While we are on this subject, it may be proper 
briefly lo notice the scope of some of the other 
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predictions, in Hart's Collection, As the prophecy 
of Berlington was intended to raise the spirits of 
the nation, during the regency of Albany, 30 those 
of Syhilla and Eltraine refer to that of the Earl 
of Arran, afterwards Duke of Chatelherault, dur- 
ing the minority of Mary, a period of similar ca- 
lamity. This is obvious from the following verses : 



With Saint Andrew's oroce thrise, 
Then threeBcore aud thriae three : 
Take tent to Marling truely, 
Then shall the wars ended be, 
And never again rise. 
In that yere there shall a king, 
A dnke, find no crowned king: 
Becaoa the prince shall be yong, 
And tender of yearea." 

The date, above hinted at, seems to be 1549, 
when the Scottish Regent, by means of some suc- 
cours derived from France, was endeavouring to 
repair the consequences of (he fatal battle of 
Pinkie, Allusion is made to the supply given to 
the " Moldwarte [England] by the feined hari," 
(the Eari of Angus.) The Regent is described 
by his bearing the antelope ; large supplies are 
promised from France, and complete conquest pre- 
dicted to Scotland and her allies. Thus was the 
same hackneyed stratagem repeated, whenever the 
interest of the rulers appeared to stand in need of 
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it. The Regent was not, indeed, till after this 
period, created Duke of Chatelherault ; but that 
honour was the object of his hopes and expecta- 

The name of our renowned soothsayer is liber- 
ally used as an authority, throughout all the 
prophecies published by Andro Hart. Besides 
those expressly put in his name, Gildas, another 
assumed personage, is supposed to derive his 
knowledge from him ; for he concludes thus : — 



In the prophecy of Berlington, already quoted, 



n, that maay men of tells. 



While I am upon the subject of these prophe- 
cies may I be permitted to call the attention of 
antiquaries to Merdwynn Wyllt, or Merlin the 
Wild, in whose name, and by no means in that 
of Ambrose Merlin, the friend of Arthur, the 
Scottish prophecies are isiueil? That this person- 
age resided at Drumraelziar, and roamed, like a 
second Nebuchadnezzar, the woods of Tweeddale, 
in remorse for the death of his nephew, we learn 
from Fordun, In the Scotichronicon, lib. 3, cap. 
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31, is an account of aa iaterview betwixt St, 
Kentigern and Merlin, then in this distracted and 
miserable state. He is said to have been called 
Lailohen, from his mode of life. On. being com- 
manded by the saint to give an account of 
himself, he says, that the penance which he per- 
forms was imposed on him by a voice from 
heaven, during a bloody contest betwixt Lidel and 
Carwanolow, of which battle he had been the 
cause. According to his own prediction, he per- 
ished at once by wood, earth, and water ; for, 
being pursued with stones by the rustics, he fell 
from a rock into the River Tweed, and was trans- 
fixed by a sharp stake, fixed there for the purpose 
of extending a flshing-nct ; — 

^^BttdsperfoBsus, k^dde percvisus, ii wida, 
Bcec Iria Jfti'Stmni/ertar inire necem. 
SieifBe ruit, mertuique/uil Hgnoqaepreheasai, 
Bl/ecil valemper tema periaUa mram." 

But in a metrical history of Merlin of Caledo- 
nia, compiled by Geoffrey of Monmouth, from the 
traditions of the Welsh bards, this mode of death 
is attributed to a page, whom Merlin's sister, de- 
sirous to convict the prophet of falsehood, because 
he had betrayed her intrigues, introduced to him, 
under three various disguises, inquiring each time 
in what manner the person should die. To the 
first demand, Merlin answered, the party should 
perish by a fall from a rock ; to the second, that 
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he should die by a tree ; and to the third, that he 
should be drowned. The youth perished while 
hunting, in the mode impnted by Fordun to Mer- 
lin himself. 

Fordun, contrary to the French authorities, 
confounds this persoa with the Merlin of Arthur ; 
but concludes by informing us, that many believed 
him to be a different person. The grave of Mer- 
lin is pointed out at Drummetaiar, in Tweeddale, 
beneath an aged thom-tree. On the east side of 
the churchyard, the brook, called Pausayl, faJIs 
into the Tweed ; and the following prophecy is said 
to have been current concerning their union : — 



On the day of the coronation of James VL the 
Tweed accordingly overflowed, and joined the 
Pausayl at the prophet's grave. — -PennycuiCk'S 
History of Thveeddale, p. 26. These circum- 
stances would seem to infer a communication be- 
twixt the southwest of Scotland and Wales, of a 
nature peculiarly intimate ; for I presume that 
Merlin would retain sense enough to choose for 
the scene of his wanderings, a country having a 
language and manners similar to his own. 

Be this as it may, the memory of Merlin Syl- 
vester, or the Wild, was fresh among the Scots 
durin'g the reign of James V. Waldhave,' under 

' I do not know whether tbe person here meant be Wold- 
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whose name a set of prophecies waa pubhshed, 
describea himself as lying upon Lomond Law ; he 
hears a voice, which bids him stand to his defence ; 
he looks around, and beholds a flock of hares and 
foxes* pursued over the mountain by a savage 

have, au abbot of Melrose, who died in the odour of sanctity, 
about 1180. 

t Ths strange occupation, in wbioh Waldhave beholds 
■Merliu engaged, derives BomB illustration from a curious pas- 
sage in Geoffrey of Monmouth's life of Merlin, above quoted. 
The poem, after narrating that the prophet bad fled to the 
forest in a state of distraction, proceeds to mention, that, 
loobing upon the stars one clear evening, he discerned from 
hfa astrological knowledge, that his wife, Guendolen, had re- 
solved, upon the next morning, t« take another husband. As 
he had presaged to her that this would happen, and had 
promised her a nuptial Elft,(oautioniQgher, however, to keep 
the bridegroom out of hi- sight,) he now resolved to make 
good his word. Aotordiiiglj he uillected all the stags and 
lesser game in his neighbourhood, and having sealed himself 
upon a back, drove the herd before bun to the capital of 
Cumberland, where Guendolen resided But her lover's cu- 
riosity leading him to inspect too nearly this extraordinary 
cavalcade, Merlin's rage was awakened, and he slew him 
with the stroke of an antler of tLe stag The origmal ruoa 

" Dixerat : et siVi'OJ ei soIiUs circa& oibbes, 
(kmommqae gregsi agmen colkgit irt ubboi, 
Et dioaag, caprea^ffue sjmd ; cervoqae reffeditj 
Et, veaitnte Se, eompeifciu agminapne ee, 
Feitinasi vaiiil pio Bubit ChteadoUsna. 
Pratquani semi eo, pacieiiier yne coegit 
Cermn ante /orei, pfiiclantam, ' Guendolana, 
Gne^t^okBOOj Vim, te iaUa must^ra tpeclant.^ 
Ocias ergo vertU luiridem Gaendolaiia, 
Gerfarijue ranmi cerco miratm; et illu»t 
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.figure, to whom he can hardly give the name of 
man. At the sight of Waldhave, the apjwritioB 
leaves the objects of his pursuit, and assaults him 
with a club. Waldhave defends himself with his 
sword, throws the savage to the earth, and refuses 
to let him arise till he swear, by the law and lead 
he lives upon, " to do him no harm." This done, 
he permits him to arise, and marvels at his strange 
appearance : — 

" He was formed like a fieika [man] all his four quarters; 
And then his chin and bis face haired so thick, 
Wifh hiure growing ao grime, fearful to see." 

He answers briefly to Waldhave's inquiry con- 
cerning his name and nature, that he " drees his 

Sicpartre riro, tatitwm ytayuepuwe/ertfrum 
Vhiri nujmittm qaas ptte 3e golus ageiat, 
Skui pastor <ii>e3, gtuit ^acere (KsnV adherba». 
Slaiai ab txcelsa ^jonma gfeclando fenestra, 
in iolio lairana eqtdtem, riiumgue miH>ebat. 
All ubi viiMl eu«t vaiet, ammoque qaii eiaet 
Calluil, extemph divabU comua cervo 
Quo geelaAalur, mbrafaque jedt in iUum, 
Et ropul iffim peaitat eonls'wai, eutaqae 
Rddu&t exasiman, -dltmiiae fttsaeit in nana; 
Otius iftdi evMm^ talanaa verberBj cerJHon 
Diffagieia egit, ahaaqut reiSre parami," 

For a perusal of this curious poem, accurately copied from 
a MS. in the Cott«n Library, nearly coeval with the author, 
I was indebted to my learned friend, the late Mr. Eitson. 
There is an excellent parftphraaa of it in the curioua and en- 
tertmning Speemeaa of Eady EnglUk Somances, published by 
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weird," i. e. does penance in that wood ; and, hav- 
ing hinted that questions, as to his own state are 
offensive, he pours forth an obscure rhapsody con- 
cerning futurity, and concludes, 



This is exactly similar to the meeting betwixt 
Merlin and Kentigem in Fordun. These prophe- 
cies of Merlin seem to have been in request in 
the minority of James V. ; for, among the amuse- 
ments with which Sir David Lindsay diverted that 
princ* during his infancy, are, 

" The prophecies of Kj-mer, Bede, and Merlin," 

Sir David Lindsat's Epitlle to the King. 

And we find, in Waldhave, at least one allusion to 
the very ancient prophecy, addressed to the Coun- 
tess of Dunbar ; — 



The original stands thus : 

" When laddea weddeth love dies." 

Another prophecy of Merlin seems to have 
been current about the time of the Regent Mor- 
ton's execution. When that nobleman was com- 
mitted to the charge of his accuser, Captain James 
Stewart, newly created Earl of Arran, to be con- 
ducted to his trial at Edinburgh, Spottiswoode 
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samlbuhoaikod, «.Whom»EaplofArnm>' 
and being an.wered that Captain Jamas waji the 
man, after a sliort pause, he said, ' And is it so ? 
I linow then what I may looli fcp ! ' meaning, ai 
was thought, that the old propheey of the ' Fall- 
ing of the heart ■ by the month of Anan,' should 
then he fulfilled. Whether this was his mind o. 
not, it is not known ; but some spared not, at th. 
tme when the HamiUons were banished, in whioh 
busmess he was held loo earnest, to say, that he 
stflod m feat of that prediction, and went that 
course only to disappoint it. But if so it was, lie 
did «nd hnuBoif now deluded , for he fell by the 
mouth of another Arran than ho imagined"— 
SpOTXiswoora, 313. The fetal words aUuded 
to seem to be these in the prophecy of Merlin :— 

"In the mouthe of Arrane a Beloouth shall m, 
Two bloodie hearts shall be taken with a false traine, 
And deiflj dung down without any dome." 

To retni-n faim these desuKoiy remarks, into 
which I have been led by the celebrated name of 
Merlin, the .Ijl, „f .11 these prophecies, published 
by Hart, is rory much the same. The measure 
IS alliterative, and somewhat simihir to that of 
Piere, Ptmman; Vui„, , a circumstance which 
might entitle us to ascribe to some of them an 
earlier date than the reign of James T., did we 
not know that Sir GOhran of eaOmay, and 
I The heart was the eoguizanee of Motion. 
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Gawaine and Golograss, two romances rendered 
almost unintelligible by the extremity of affected 
allileration, are perhaps not prior to that period. 
Indeed, although we may allow, that, during much 
eariier times, prophecies, under the names of iJiose 
celebrated soothsayers, have been current in Scot- 
land, yet those published by Hart have obviously 
been so otieu vamped and revamped, to serve the 
politica] purposes of different periods, that it may 
be shrewdly suspected, that, as in the case of Sir 
John Cutler's transmigrated stockings, very little 
of the original materials now remains. I cannot 
refrain from indulging my readers with the pub- 
lisher's title to the last prophecy, as it contains 
certain curious information concerning the Queen 
of Sheba, who is identified with the Cumfean 
Sibyl ; " Here followelh a prophecie, pronoimced 
by a noble queene and matron, called Sybilla, K«- 
g^na Austri, that came Ui Solomon. Tlirough the 
which she compiled four bool:es, at the instance of 
the siud King Sol, and others divers : and the 
fourth book was directed to a noble Ising, called 
Baldwine, King of the broad isle of Britain ; in 
the which she maketh mention of two noble 
princes and empcrours, the which is called Leoces. 
How these two shall subdue and overcome all 
earthlie princes to their diademe and crowne, and 
also be glorified and crowned in the heaven among 
siuntg. The first of these two is Constantinus 
Mi^us ; that was Leprosus, the son of Saint 
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Helena, that found the croise. The second is the 
sist king of the name of Steward of Scotland, 
the which is our moat noble king." With such 
editors and commentators, what wonder that the 
test became unint«lligible, even beyond the usual 
oracular obscurity of prediclaon ? 

If (here still remain, therefore, among these 
predictions, any verses having a claim to real an- 
tiquity, it seems now impossible to discover them 
from those which are compaxatively modern. Nev- 
ertheless, as Ihei-e are to be found, infhese com- 
positions, some uncommonly wild and masculine 
expressions, the Editor has been induced to throw 
a few passages together, into the sort of ballad to 
which this disquisition is prefixed. It would, in- 
deed, have been no difficult matter for him, by a 
judicious selection, to have excited, in favour of 
Thomas of Ercildoune, a share of the admiration 
bestowed by sundry wise persons upon Mass Rob- 
ert Fleming.-' For example : — 

"But then the lilye ahal be loused when they least think ( 
Then clear king's blond shal quake for fear of death i 
For ohnrls shal chop off heads of their chief bairns, 
And carfa of the orowns that Christ hath appointed. 



1 [The Kev. R. Fleming, pnstor of a Scotch congregation 
in London, published in 1701, " Discourses on the Rise and 
Fall of Papacy," in which he espresaed his belief, founded 
on a text in the Apocalypse, that the French Monarchy would 
uudergo some remarkable humilialion alwut 1791.— Ed,] 
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Oocapying offices anointed as they were," 

Taking the lily for the embiein of France, can 
there be a more plain prophecy of the murder of 
her monarch, the destruction of her nobility, and 
the desolation of her hierarchy ? 

But, without looking farther into the signs of 
the times, the Editor, though the least of all the 
prophets, cannot help thinking, that every true 
Biiton will approve of his application of the last 
prophecy quoted in the ballad. ■ 

Hart's collection of prophecies was frequently 
reprinted during the last century, probably to fa- 
%'Our the pretensions of the unfortunate family of 
Stuart. For the prophetic renown of Gildas and 
Bede, see Fordun, lib. 3. 

Before leaving the subject of Thomas's predic- 
tions, it may be noticed, that sundry rhymes, pass- 
ing for his prophetic effusions, are still current 
among the vulgar. Thus, he is said to have 
pi'ophesied of the very ancient family of Haig of 
Bemerside, 

" Betide, betide, whate'er betide, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemerside," 

The grandfather of the present proprietor of 
Bemerside had twelve daughters, before his lady 
brought him a male heir. The common people 
trembled for the credit of their favourite sooth- 
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sayer. The late Mr. Haig was at length bom, 
and their belief in the prophecy confirmed beyond 
a shadow of doubt. 

Another memorable prophecy bore, that the 
Old Kirk at Kelso, constructed out of the ruins of 
the Abbey, sliould "fall when at the fullest." At 
a very crowded sermon, about thirty years ago, a 
piece of lime fell from the roof of the church. 
The alarm, for the fulfilment of the words of the 
seer, became universal; and happy were they, 
who were nearest the door of the predestined edi- 
fice. The church was in consequence deserted, 
and has nevir since had an opportunity of tum- 
bling upon a full congregation. I hope, for the 
sake of a beautiful speeimen of Saxo-Gothic archi- 
tecture, that the aocomplishment of this propheey 
is far distant. 

Another prediction, ascribed to the Ehymer, 
seems to have been founded on that sort of insight 
into futurity, possessed by most men of a sound 
and combining judgment. It runs thus: — 

" At Eldon Tree if you shall be, 

A brigg uwer Tweed you there may see." 

The spot in question commands an extensive 
prospect of the course of the river; and it was 
easy to foresee, that when the country should be- 
come in the least degree improved, a bridge would 
be somewhere thrown over the sti-eam. In fact, 
you now see no less than three bridges from that 
elevated situation. 
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Corspatrick, (Comes Patrick,) Eari of Mavch, 
but more commonly taking his title from his cas- 
tle of Dunbar, acted a noted part during the wars 
of Edward I. in Scotland. As Thomas of Ercil- 
doune is said to have delivered to him his famous 
prophecy of King Alexander's death, the Editor 
has chosen to introduce him into the following 
ballad. All the prophetic verses are selected 
from Hart's publication.' 

I [An esact reprint of Hart's volnme, from the copy in the 
Library at Abbotaford, is about to appear under the care n( 
the learned antiquary, Mr. David Laing of Edinburgh.-En. 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER. 



When seven years were come and gane, 
The sun blinked fair oa pool and stream; 

And Thomas lay on HuntHe hank. 
Like one awakec'd from a dream. 

He heard the trampling of a steed, 
He saw the flash of armour flee, 

And he beheld a gallant knight 

Come riding down by the Eildon-tree. 

He was a stalwart knight, and strong ; 

Of giant make he 'pear'd to be ; 
He stirr'd his horse, as he were wode, 

Wi' gilded spurs, of fauahion free. 

Says — " Well met, well met, trne Thomas ! 

Some uncouth ferlies show to me." — 
Says — " Christ thee save, Corspatrick brave ! 

Thrice welcume, good Dunbar, to me ! 
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. " Light down, light down, Corspatrick brave ! 
And I will show thee curses three, 
Shall gar iaii Scotland greet and grane, 
And change the green to the black livery. 

•' A storm shall roar this very hour, 
From Ross's Hills to Solway sea."— 

" Ye lied, ye hed, ye warlock hoar ! 

Fop the sun shines sweet on fauld and lea."— 

He put his hand on the Earlie's bead ; 

He show'd him a rock beside the sea. 
Where a, king lay stiff beneath his steed,' 

And steel-dight nobles wiped their ee. 

" The nelst curse lights on Branxlon hills : 
By Flodden's high and heathery side, 

Shall wave a banner red as blude, 

And chieftain's throng wi' meikle pride, 

" A Scottish King shall come fuU keen. 

The ruddy lion bearcth he ; 
A feather'd arrow sharp, I ween. 

Shall make him wink and warre to see, 

" When he is bloody, and all to bledde, 
Thus to bis men he stiD shall say— 
' For Glod's sake, turn ye back again, 

1 King Alexander, killed by a fall from his horse, near 
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And give yon southern folk a fray ! 

Wliy should I lose the right is mine ? 

My doom is not to die this day.' ^ 

" Yet turn ye to the eastern hand, 
And woe and wonder ye sail see ; 

How forty tliousand spearmen stand, 
Where yoa rank river meets the sea. 

" There shall the lion lose the gylte, 
And the libhards bear it clean away ; 

At Pinkyn Clench there shall be spilt 
Mueh gentii bluid that day." — 

" Enough, enough, of curse and ban ; 

Some blessings show thou now to me. 
Or, by the faith o' my bodie," Corspatrick said, 

" Ye shall rue the day ye e'er saw me I " — 

" The first of blessings I shall thee show, 
Is by a burn, that's call'd of bread ; '' 

Where Saxon men shall tine the bow. 
And find their arrows lack tie head, 

1 The uncertainty which long prevailed in Sootliuid, ooii- 
ceming the fate of James IV. is well known. 
» One of Thomtis's rbymea, preserved by tradition, runs 
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" Beside that Tjrigg, out ower that burn. 

Where the water bickereth bright and sheen, 

Shall many a falling courser spurn, 
And knights shall die in battle keen. 

" Beside a headless cross of stone, 

The libbards there shall lose the gree ; 

The raven shall come, the erne shall go. 
And drink the Saxon bluid sae free. 

The cross of stone they shall not know, 
So thick the corses there shall be." — 

" But tell me now," said brave Dunbar, 
" True Thomas, tell now unto me, 

What man shall rule the isle Britain, 

Even from the north to the southern sea ? " 

" A French Queen shall bear the son. 

Shall rule all Britain to the sea ; 
He of the Bruce's blood shall come. 

As near as in the ninth degree. 

" The waters worship shall his race ; 

Likewise the waves of the farthest sea ; 
For they shall ride over ocean wide, 

With hempen bridles, and horse of tree." 
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THOMAS THE RHTIEK. 



Thoiias the Rhtmee was renowned among 
his contemporaries as the author of the celebrated 
romance of Sir Trislrem. Of this once-admired 
poem only one copy is now known to exist, which 
is in the Advocates' Library. The Editor, in 
1804, published 'a small edition of this curious 
work ; which, if it does not revive the reputation 
of the Bard of Eroildoune, is at least the earliest 
specimen of Scottish poetiy hitherto published. 
Some account of this romance has ah'eady been 
given to the world in Mr. Ellis's Specimens of 
Aneimt Poetry, vol. i, p. 165, iii. p. 410 ; a work 
to which our predecessors and our posterity are 
alike obliged ; the former, for the preservation of 
the best-selecled examples of their poetical taste ; 
aud the latter, for a history of the English lan- 
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guage, which will only cease to be interesting with 
the existence of oiir mother-tongue, and. aO that 
genius and learning have recorded in if. It is 
sufficient here fo mention, that so great was the 
reputation of the romance of Sir Tristrem, that 
few were tliought capable of reciting it after the 
manner of Ihe author — a circumstance alluded to 
bj Robert de Brunne, the annalist ; — 

" I sae in song, in sedgeyng talB, 
Of Eroeldonn, fuid of Kendale, 
Now thame aajs aa Ihay thame wroght, 
And in thare saying it semes nooht. 
That thou may here in Sir TriBtrem, 



It appears, from a very curious MS. of the thir- 
teenth century, penes Mr. Douce of London, con- 
taining a French metrical romance of Sir Tris- 
trem, that the work of our Thomas tte Rhymer 
was known, and referred to, by the minstrels of 
Normandy and Bretagne. Having arrived at a 
part of the romance where reciters were wont to 
differ in the mode of telling the story, the French 
bard expressly cites the authority of the poet of 
Ercildoune : — 

" Plvswa de nos granter ne voleJttj 
0) sue del «ai'w> Sre ae soieiU, 
Ki Jemme Saherdia dtU cdmer^ 
Li naim redM Tritiram narrer, 
£ entatchi par grarU engia. 
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Quard U afole KahenUn ; 
Pur cesiplai epur cesi mat, 
i^BKiad Triilram (haje'Tud, 
En EnghUrre par Yaalt : 
TnOUAs ico grcatUr 7ie wit, 
MsivoUpar raUm niosfrej-, 
ft*' ico tiepalpas ealeer," &o. 

The tale of Sir Tristrem, as navraled in the 
Edinburgh MS., is totally different from the vo- 
luminous romance in prose, originally compiled on 
the same subject by Eusticien de Puise, and ana- 
lyzed by M. de Treasao ; but agrees in every es- 
sential particular with the metrical performance 
just quoted, which is a work of much higher an- 
tiquity. 

The following attempt to commemorate the 
Rhymer's poetical fame, and the traditional ac- 
count of his marvellous return to Fairy Land, be- 
ing entirely modem, would hare been placed with 
greater propriety among the class of Modern Bal- 
lads, had it DOt been for its immediate connexion 
with the first and second parts of the same story. 
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THOMAS THE RHTMEB. 



When seven years more were oomi 

Was war through Scotland spread. 
And Buberslaw show'd high Dunyon^ 
His beacon hlaaing red. 

Then all by bonny Coldingltnow,^ 
Pitch'd palliouns took their room, 

And crested helms, and spears a-rowe, 
Glanced gaily through the bi-oom. 
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The spot is rendered olassioal by its having given 
name to the beautiful meiodj- callud the Bmom o' ihe Oiio- 
iknhaowi. 
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The Leader, rolling fo the Tweed, 



They roused the deer fi-om Caddeiihead, 
. To distant Torwoodlee.= 

The feast was spread in Ercildoune, 
la Learmont's high and ancient hall : 

And there were knights of great renown. 
And ladies, laced in pall. 

Nor lacked they, while they sat at dine, 

The music nor the tale, 
Nor goblets of the blood-red wine, 

Nor manthng quaigha ^ of ale. 

True Thomas rose, with harp i 



When 









(In minstrel strife, in Fairy Land, 
The elfln harp he won.) 

Hush'd were the throng, both limb and 
tongue, 

And harpers for envy pale ; 
And armed lords lean'd on then- swords. 

And hearken'd to the tale. 



■ ^«™«^Wflr-cry, or gathering word. 
2 TorvTOOdke and Caddenhead are placea 
'th the property of Mr. Pringle of TorwoodI, 
8 Qumgbi-Woodea oups, oorapoaed of st 
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In mimbers high, the wituhing tale 

The prophet pour'd along ; 
So after bard might e'er avail ^ 

Those numbers to prolong. 

Tet fragments of the lofty strtun 

Float down the tide of years, 
As, buoyant on the stormy main, 

A parted wreck appears.^ 

He sung King Arthur's Table Eonnd: 

The Warrior of the Lake ; 
How courteous Gawaine met the wound,' 

And bled for ladies' sake. 

But chief, in gentle Tristreoi's praise. 

The notes melodious swell ; 
Was none excell'd in Arthur's days, 

The kaight of Lionelle.* 

For Marfce, his cowardly uncle's right, 

A venom'd wound he bore ; 
When fierce Morholde he slew in fight, 

Upon the Irish shore. 

1 See Introdncljon to tbia ballad. 

' [This etania was quoted by the Edinbargb Eeviewer, of 
1801, as aaobl« contrast to the ordinnry bnmihty of the gen- 
nlne ballad diction. — En.] 

^ See, in the FabUafoi of Monsieur le Grand, elegantly trans- 
lated, by the late Gregory Way, Esq., the tale of the Knighi 
andihe Siconl. [Vol. ii. p. 3.] 

* [See Sir Triatrem.] 
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No art the poison might withstand ; 

No medicine could be found, 
Till lovely Isolde's lily hand 

Had probed the rankhng wound. 

With gentle hand and soothing longne 

She bore the leech's part ; 
And, while she o'er his sick-bed hung, 

He paid her with his heart. 

O fatal was the gift, I ween ! 

For, doom'd in evil tide, 
The maid must be rude Cornwall's queen. 

His cowardly uncle's bride. 

Their loves, their woes, the gifted bard. 

In fairy tissue wove ; 
Where lords, and knights, and ladies bright, 

In gay confusion strove. 

The Garde Joyeuse, amid the tale, 
High rear'd ils glittering head; 

And Avalon'a enchanted vale 
In all its wonders spread. 

Brangwain was there, and Segramore, 
And fiend-born Merlin's gramarye ; 

Of that famed wizard's mighty lore, 
who could sing but he ? 
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Through many a maze the winning song 

In cliaugeful passion led, 
Till bent at lengtii the listening throng 

O'er Tristrem's dying bed. 

His ancient wounds their scars expand, 
With agony his heart is wrung : 

O where is Isolde's lilye hand, 
And where her soothing tongue ? 

She comes ! she comes ! — like flash of flame 

Can lovers' fciotstepa fly : 
She comes ! she comes ! — she only carae 

To see her Tristrem die. 

She saw him die ; her latest sigh 
Join'd in a kiss his parting breath ; 

The gentlest pair, that Britain bare. 
United are in deatli. 

There paus'd the harp ; iw lingering sound 

Died slowly on the ear ; 
The silent guests stOl bent around, 

For still they seem'd to hear. 



Then woe broke forth in murmurs weak ; 

Nor ladies heaved aione the sigh ; 
But, half ashamed, the rugged cheek 

Did many a gauntlet dry. 
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On Leader's stream, and Learmont's tower, 

The mists of evening close ; 
In camp, in castle, or in bower, 

Each warrior sought repose. 

Lord Douglas, in his lofty tent, 

Dream'd o'er the woeful tale ; 
When footsteps light, across the bent. 

The warrior's ear assail. 

He starts, he wakes , — " What, Richard, ho ! 

Arise, my page, arise ! 
What venturous wight, at dead of night, 

Dare step where Douglas lies \ " — 

Then forth they rush'd : by Leader's tide, 

A selcouth ' sight they see — 
A hart and hind pace side by side, 

As white as snow on Fairoalie.^ 

Beneath the moon, with gesture proud, 
They stately move and slow ; 

1 Sefcmrfft— WoJldrouB. 

s All ancient seat upon ths Tweed, in Selkirkshire. In r 
popnlBi' edition of tlie first piirt of Tiiomaa the Bbymer, the 
Fajcj Qnean thus addresses Um : — 

" Bin ye wad meet wi' me again. 
Gang to the bonny banks of Fairnaile." 
[Fairnilee is now one of the seats of Mr. Pringle of Clifton, 
M. F. for Selkirkshire. 1888.] 
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Nor scare they at the gathering crowd, 
Who marvel as they go. 

To Learmont's tower a message sped. 

As fast as page might run ; 
And Thomas started from his bed, 

And soon his clothes did on. 

First he woxe pale, and then woxe red ; 

Never a word he spake but three ; — 
" My sand is ruQ ; my thread is spun ; 

This sign regardeth me." 

The elfin harp hia neck around. 

In miastrcl gui-e, he hung , 
And on the wuid, m doleful sound,. 

Its dying accents rung 

Then forth he went ; yet turn'd him oft 

To view his ancient hall; 
On the grey tower, in lustre soft, 

The autumn moonbeams fall ; 

And Leader's waves, like silver sheen, 
Danced ahimmering in (he ray ; 

In deepening mass, s^ distance seen, 
Broad Soltra's mountains lay. 

" Farewell, my father's ancient tower ! 
A long farewell," said he ; 
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" The scene of pleasure, pomp, or power, 
Thou never more shaJt he. 

" To Learmoiit's name no foot of earth 

Shall here again belong, 
And, on thy hospitable hearth, 

The hare shall leave her young. 

"Adieu ! adieu ! " again he cried, 

All as be tui'ned him roun' — 
" Farewell to Leader's silver tide ! 

Farewell to Ercildoune ! " 

The hart and hind approaeh'd the place, 

As lingering yet he slfiod ; 
And there, before Lord Douglas' face, 

With them he cross'd the flood. 

Lord Douglas leap'd on his berry-brown steed, 
And spurr'd him the Leader o'er ; 

But, though he rode witli lightning speed, 
He never saw them more. 

Some said to hill, and some to glen. 
Their wondrous course had been ; 

But ne'er in haunts of living men 
Again was Thomas seen. 
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LORD RONALD'S CORONACH.' 

t SCOTT, 



The simple tradition, upon which t)ie following 
stanzas are founded, runs thus : While two 
Highland hunters were passing the night in a 
solitary hothy, (a hut, built for the purpose of 
hunting,) and making merry over their venison 
and whisky, one of them expressed a wish that 
they had pretty lasses to complete their party. 
The words were scarcely uttered, when two beau- 
tiful young women, habited in green, entered the 
hut, dancing and singing. One of the hunters 
was seduced by the siren who attached herself 
particularly to him, to leave the hut : the other 
remained, and, suspicious of the fair seducers, 
continued to play upon a trump, or Jew's harp, 

I Coronach is the lamentation for a [leoeased warrior, snug 
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some strmn, consecrated to the Virgin Mary. 
Day at length came, and tlie temptress VEUiished. 
Searching in the forest, he found the bones of his 
unfortunate friend, who had been torn to pieces 
and devoured by the fiend into whose toils he had 
fallen. The place was from thence ' called the 
Glen of the Green Women. 

Glenfinlas is a tract of forest-ground, lying in 
Ihe Highlands of Perthshire, not far from Calien- 
der, in Menteith, It was formerly a royal forest, 
and now belongs to the Earl of Moray. This 
country, as well as the adjacent district of Bal- 
quidder, was, in times of yore, chiefly inhabited 
by the aiacgregors. To the west of the Forest 
of Glenfinbs lies Loch Katrine, and its romantic 
avenue, called the Troshachs. Benledi, Ben- 
more, and Benvoirlich, are mountains in the same 
district, and at no great distance from GlenfiiJas. 
The River Teith passes Callender and the Casfle 
of Douno, and joins the Forth near Stirling. 
The Pass of Lenny is immediately above Callen- 
der, and is the principal access to the Highlands, 
from that town. Glenartney is a forest, near Ben- 
voirUch. The whole forms a sublime tract of 
Alpine scenery. 

This ballad first appeared in fhe Tales of Won- 



1 [The accnery of tliis, the auUior's first serious attempt in 
joetry, rcappeiiri in the Lady of the Laka, in Waveiley, and 
a Roh Boy.— Eo.] 
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GLENFINIAS; 

LORD RONALD'S CORONACH. 



" For theni the viewless forma of air obey, 
Their bidding lieed, and at their beck repair; 

Thaj know what spirit brews the stormfnl day, 
And heartless oft, like moody madness stare, 

To see the phantom-train their eecret work prepare." 



" HOKE a rie' I hone a rie' ! ' 
The pride of Albia's line is o'er, 

And fall'n Glenartnej'3 stateliest tree ; 
We ne'er shall see Lord Ronald more ! 

0, sprung from great Macgillianore, 
The chief that never fear'd a foe, 

How matchless was thy broad ckymore, 
How deadly thine unerring bow ! 



.' signifies — "Alas for the prince or chief 
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Well can the Saxon widows tell,^ 

How, on the Teith's resounding shore, 

The boldest Lowland warriors fell, 
Aa down from Lenny's pass you bore. 

But o'er his hills, in festal day, 

How blazed Lord Ronald's beltane-tree,^ 

While youths and miuds the light strathspey 
So nimbly danced with Highland glee ! 

Cheer'd by the strength of Ronald's shell, 
E'en age forgot his tresses, hoar ; 

But now the loud lament we swell, 
ne'er to see I>ord Ronald more ! 

From distant isles a chieftain came, 
The joys of Ronald's halls to find, 

And chase with him the dark -brown game, 
That bounds o'er Albin's hills of wind. 

'Twas Moy ; whom in Columbia's isle 
The seer's prophetic spirit found,' 

As, with a minstrel's fire the while, 

He waked his harp's harmonious sound. 

1 The term Sassenaoh, or Saxon, is npplied by the HigU- 
Unrtera to their Low-Oountty naighboars. 

2 The fires lighted by the HigUanders on the first of May, 
in oompliance with a cuBlom derived from the Pagan times, 
are termed TTte Beltaiie-Tree. It is a festival celebrated with 
varions anperstltioua rites, both in the north of Scotland and 
in Wales. 

8 I can only describe the second sight, by adopting Dr. 
Johnson's definition, who oails it "An impression, either by 
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Full many a spell to him was known, 
Which wandering spirits shrink to hear : 

And many a lay of potent tone, 
Was never meant for mortal ear. 

For there, 'tis said, in mystic mood. 
High convene with the dead ihey hold, 

And oft espy the feted shroud. 

That shall the future corpse enfold. 

O so it fell, that on a day. 

To rouse the red deer from their den, 
The Chiefs have ta'cD their distant way. 

And scour'd the deep Glenfinlas glen. 

No vassals wait their sports to wd, 

To watch their safety, deck their board ; 

Their simple dress, the Highland plfud, 
Their trusty guard, the Highland sword. 



Three summer days, through brake and dell, 
Their whistling shafts successful flew ; 

And still, when dewy evening fell. 
The quarry to their hut they drew. 

the mind upon tha eye, or by the eye upon the mind, by 
which things distant and future are perceived and seen as it 
they were present." To which 1 would only add, that the 
spectral appearances thus presented, usually presage misfor- 
tone : Chat the faculty is painful l« those who KQppose tbey 
possess it; and that they usually acquire it vrhile themselves 
under the pressure of melancholy. 
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In grey Glenflnlas' deepest nook 

The solitary cabin stood, 
Fast by MoDeira's sullen brook, 

Which murmurs through that lonely wood. 



Soft fell the night, the sky was caim. 
When three successive days had flown ; 

And summer mist in dewy balm 

Steep'd heathy bank, and mossy stone. 

The moon, half-hid in silvery flakes, 
Afar her dubious radiance shed. 

Quivering on Katrine's distant lakes. 
And resting on Benledi's head. 

Now in their hut, in social guise, 
Their silvan fare the Chiefs enjoy ; 

And pleasure laughs in Roland's eyes, 
As many a pledge he quaffe to Moy. 

" What lack we here to crown our bliss. 
While thus the pulse of joy beats high ? 

What, but fair woman's yielding kiss, 
Her panting breath and melting eye ? 

" To chase the deer of yonder shades, 
This morning left their father's pile 

The fairest of our mountain maids. 
The daughters of the proud Glengyle. 
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" Long have I sought sweet Mary's heart, 
And dropp'd the tear, and heaved the sigh : 

But vain the lover's wily art, 
Beneath a sister's wat«hfnl eye. 

" But thou inayst teach that guardian fair, 
While fer with Mary I am flown, 

Of other hearts to eeaae her care, 
And find it hard to guard her own. 

" Touch but thy harp, thou soon shalt see 

The lovely Flora of Glengyle, 
Unmindful of her charge and me. 

Hang on thy notes, 'twixt tear and smile. 

" Or, if she choose a melting tale, 
All uademeath the greenwood hough. 

Will good St Gran's rule prevail,' 

Steni huntsman of the rigid brow ? " — 

1 St. Oran waa a friend and follower of St. Columba, find 
was bnried In Icolmkill. His pretanBiona to be a saint were 
rather dnbiona. According to the legend, he consented to be 
buriad alive, in order to propitiate certwn demons of the soil, 
who obstracted the attempts of Columba to bnild a chapel, 
Colnmha caused the body of his friend to be dug up, after 
three days had elapsed ; when Oran, to the horror and scan- 
dal of the assistants, declared, that there was neither a God, 
a judgment, nor a future statel He had no time to make 
further discoveries, for Columba caused the earth once mora 
to he shovelled over him with the utmost dispatch. The 
chapel, however, and the cemetery, was called Sdig Ourom; 
and, in memory of bis rigid celibacy, no female waa permit- 
ted to pay her devotions, or be buried, in that place, Tliis is 
the rule alluded to in the poem. 
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" Since Enrick's fight, since Morna's death, 
No more on me shall rapture rise, 

Responsive to the panting breatli, 
Or yielding kiss, or mehing eyes. 

" E'en thcD, when o'er the heath of woe, 
Where sunk my hopes of love and fame, 

I bade my harp's wild wailings flow, 
On me the Seer's sad spirit came. 

" The last dread curse of angry heaven. 
With ghastly sights and sounds of woe, 

To dash each glimpse of joy was given — 
The gift, the future ill to know. 

"The hark thou saw'st, yon summer morn. 

So gaily part from Chan's hay, 
My eye beheld her dash'd and torn, 

Far on the rocky Colonaay. 

" Thy Fergus too — thy sister's son, 

Thou saw'st, with pride, the gallant's power, 

As marching 'gainst the Lord of Downe, 
He left the skirts of huge Benmore. 

"Thou only saw'st their tartans^ wave, 
Aa down Benvoirlich's side they wound, 

Heai-d'st but the pibroch,'' answering brave 
To many a tai^et clanking round. 

1 Tartan) — The full Higbland drebs, made of the chequered 
atulT so termed. 

2 P^Focli—A piece of martial music, adapted la the High- 
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"I heard the groans, I mark'd the tears, 
I saw the wound his bosom bore, 

Wheu on the serried Saxon spears 
He pour'd his clan's resistless roar. 

" And thou, who bidst me think of bliss, 
And bidst my heart awake to glee. 

And court, like thee, the wanton kiss — 
That heart, Roland, bleeds for thee ! 

" I see the death-damps chill thy brow ; 

I hear thy Warning Spirit cry ; 
The corpse-lights dance — they're gone, now , . 

No more is given to gifted eye ! " 

" Alone enjoy thy dreary dreams, 

Sad prophet of the evil hour ! 
Say, should we scorn joy's transient beams, 

Because to-morrow's storm may lour? 



" Or false, or sooth, thy words of woe, 
ClangilUau's Chieftain ne'er shall fear ; 

His blood shall bound at rapture's glow, 
Though doom'd to stain the Saxon spear. 

" E'en now, to iHeet me in yon dell, 
My Mary's buskins brush the dew." 

He spoke, nor hade the Chief farewell, 
But call'd his dogs, and gay withdrew. 
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"Within an hour retum'd each hound ; 

lu ruah'd the rousers of the deer ; 
They howl'd in melancholy sound, 

Then eiosdy couch'd beside the seer. 

No Roland yet; though midnight came, 
And sad were Moy's prophetic dreams, 

As, bending o'er the dying flame, 

He fed the watch-fire's quivering gleams. 

Sudden the hounds erect their ears, 
And sudden cease their moaning howl ; 

Close press'd to Moy, they mark their fears 
By shivering limhs, and stifled growl. 

Untouch'd, the harp began to ring, 
As softly, slowly, oped the door ; 

And shook responsive every string, 
As light a footstep press'd the floor. 



And by the watch-fire's glimmering light. 
Close by the minstrel's side was seen 

An huntress maid, in beauty bright, 
AU dropping wet her robes of green. 

All dropping wet her gai'ments seem ; 

Chill'd was her cheek, her bosom bare. 
As, bendmg o'er the dying gleam. 

She wrung the moisture from her hair. 
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With maiden blush she softly said, 
" O gentle huntsman, hast thou seen, 

In deep Glenfinlas' moonlight glade, 
A lovely maid in vest of green : 

" With her a Chief in Highland pride ; 

His shoulders bear the hunter's bow, 
The mountain dirk adorna his side, 

Far on the wind his tarUms flow ? " — 

" And who art thou ? and who are they ? " 
All ghastly gazing, Moy replied ; 

" And why, beneath the moon's pale rav, 
Dare ye thus roam Glenfinks' side ? "' — 

" Where wild Loeh Katrine poui-s her tide, 
Blue, dark, and deep, round many an isle, 

Our father's towers o'erhang her side. 
The castle of the bold Glengyle. 

•' To chase the dun Glenfinlas deer. 

Our woodland course this morn we bore. 

And haply met, while wandering here. 
The son of great Macgillianoi-e. 

" aid me, then, to seek the pair, 
Whom, loitermg in the woods, I lost ; 

Alone, I dare not venture there, 

Where walks, they say, the shrieking ghost."- 
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" Tes, many a shrieking ghost walks there ; 

Then first, my own sad vow to keep, 
Here will I pour my midnight prayer, 

Which slill must rise when mortals sleep."- 

" first, for pity's gentle sake, 

Guide a lone wanderer on her way ! 

For I must cross the haunted brake. 

And reach ray father's towers ere day." — 

" First, three times tell each Ave-bead, 
And thrice a I'ater-noster say ; 

Then kiss with me the holy rede ; 
So shall we safely wend our way." — 

" shame to knighthood, strange and foul I 
Go, dofi' the bonnet from thy brow, 

And shroud thee in the monkish cowl. 
Which best befits thy sullen yow. 

" Not so, by high Dunlathmon's fire, 
Thy heart was froze to love and joy. 

When gaily rung thy raptured lyre. 
To wanton Moma's mehing eye." 

Wild stared the minstrel's eyes of flame, 
And high his sable locks arose, 

And quick his colour went and came, 
As fear and n^e alternate rose- 
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" And thou ! when by tie blazing oak 

I lay, to her and love resigu'd, 
Say, rode ye on the eddymg smoke, 

Or sail'd ye on the midnight wind ! 

" Not thine a race of mortal blood, 
Nor old Glengyle's pretended line ; 

Thy dame, the Lady of ihe Flood, 
Thy aire, the Monarch of the Mine." 

He mutter'd thrice St- Oran's rhyme. 

And thrice St. Fillan's powerful prayer ; ' 

Then tttrn'd him to the eastern clime, 
And sternly shook his coal-black hair, 

> St. Fillan has givBn hia name to miuiy cbapele, holy fonn- 
tains, &o. In Scotland. He was, accordins to Camerariua, an 
Abbot of Pittenwee'n, io Fife; from which situation he re- 
tired, and died a hermit in Sie wilds of Glenurohy, a.d. 649. 
While engaged in transcribing the Scriptures, his left hand 
was observed to send forth BOoh a splendour, as to afford light 
to that with which he wrote; a miracle which saved many 
candles to the convent, as St. Filliui used to spend whoie 
nighte in that exerciae. The fith of January was dedicated 
to this saint, who gava his name to Kilfillan, in RentVew, and 
St Phillans, or Forgend, in Fife. Lesley, lib. T, tells us, that 
Robert the Brace was possessed of Fillan's iiiiracnlous and 
luminous arm, which he enclosed ia a silver shrine, and had 
it carried at the head of his army. Previous to the battle of 
Bannockburn, the king's chaplain, a man of little faith, ab- 
stractad the relic, and deposited it in some place of security, 
lest it should fall into thehands of theEnglisb. Butlo! whiie 
Robert Vfas addressing his prayers to the empty casket, it was 
observed to open and shut suddenly; and, on inspection, the 
aauit was found to have himself deposited his arm in the 
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And, bending o'er his harp, he flung 
His wildest wiWh-notes on the wind ; 

And bud, and high, and strange, they rung. 
As many a magic change they find. 

Tall wax'd the Spirit's altering form 
Till to the roof her stature grew ; 

Then, mingling with the rising storm, 
With one wild yell away she flew. 

Rain beats, hail rattles, whirlwinds tear: 
The slender hut in fragments flew ; 

ehrine, us an aaaurancti of victory. Such is the taie of Les- 
ley. But thoogh Bruce little needad that the arm of St. Fil- 
lan should assist his own, he dedicated to him, in gratitude, a 
priory at Killin, upon Loeh Taj. 

In ttie Soots Magazine for July, 1802, there is a copy of a 
very curious crown-grant, dattd 11th July, 1487, by which 
James m. oonfiims, to Malice Doire, an Inhabitant ot Strath- 
fillan, in Perthshire, the poacaable exercise and enjoyment of 
a relic of St. Fillan, being apparently the head of a pastoral 
staff called the Quegrich, which he and his predecessors are 
said to hare possessed sincB the days of Robert Bruce. As 
the Quegrich was used to cure diseases, this document is 
probably the most ancient patent ever granted for a quack 
medicine. The ingenious correspondent, by whom it is fur- 
nished, farther observes, that additional particulars, concern- 
ing St. Fillan, are to be found in Belij(kden's Boece, Book 
4, folio ccjtiii. and in PehhAST's TSrar in ScoifonJ, ITTa, pp. 

11, le. 
[Sea a note on the lines in the flist canto of Mannion. . . . 
" Thence to St. Fillan's blessed well, 
Whose spring can franiied dreams dispel, 
And the erased brain restore," &o.— Ed.] 
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But not a lock of Moy's loose hair 
Was waved by wind, or wet by dew. 

Wild mingling with the howling gale, 
Loud bursts of ghastly laughter rise ; 

High o'er the minstrel's head they sail, 
And die amid the northern skies. 

The voice of thunder shook the wood. 
As ceased the more ttan mortal yell ; 

And, spattering foul, a shower of blood 
Upon the hissing firebrands fell. 

Next dropp'd from high a mangled arm ; 

The fingers strain'd an half-drawn blade r 
And last, the life-blood streaming warm, 

Tom fi'om the trunk, a gasping head. 

Oft o'er that head, in battling field, 

Streana'd the proud crest of high. Renmore ; 
That arm the broad claymore could wield, 

Whieh dyed tiie Teith with Saxon gore. 

Woe to Moneira's sullen rills ! 

Woe to Glenfinlas' dreary glen ! 
There never son of Albin's hills 

Shall draw the hunter'.-i shaft agen ! 

E'en the tired pilgrim's burning feet 
At noon shall shun that sheltering den, 
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Lest, journeying in their rage, lie meet 
The wayward Ladies of the Glen, 

And we — behind the Chieftain's shield. 
No more shall we in safety dwell ; 

None leads the people to (he field — 
And we the loud lament must swell. 

O hone a rie' ! O hone a rie' ! 

The pride of Albin's line is o'er ! 
And fall'n Glenartney's stateliest tree ; 

We ne'er shall see Lord Eonald more I 
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THE ANCIENT BALLAD. 



THE EVE or ST. JOHN. 



■ WALTER SCOTT. 



Smaylho'me, or Sm'aOholm Tower, tlie scene 
of the following ballad, is situated on the northern 
boundary of Eoxburghshire, among a cluster of 
wild rocks, called Sandiknow^Crags, tbe property 
of Hugh Scott, Esq. of Harden. The tower is a 
high square building, surrounded by an outer wall, 
now ruinous. The circuit of tiie outer court, 
being defended on three sides, by a precipice and 
morass, is accessible only from the west, by a steep 
and rocky path. The apartments, as is usual in 

1 This plHOe * is rendered interesting to poetical readers, by 
its having' been the cesidence, in early life, of Mr Wnlter 
Soott, who has celebrated it in his ' Eva of Sf. John.' To it 
lie probably alludes in the intcodnction to the third canlo of 

' Then rise those crags, that mountflin tower. 
Which charmed my fancy's wakening hour.' " 
Scot! Mag. Mnrch, ie09. 
* The fiirm-house in tho immediafe yieiqity of Smallholm. 
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a Border keep, or fortress, are placed one above 
another, aad communicate by a narrow ^air ; on 
the roof are two bartizans, or platforms, for de- 
fence or pleasure. The inner door of the tower 
is wood, the outer an iron gate; the distance be- 
tween them being nine feet, the thickness, namely, 
of tJie wall. From the elevated situation of Sraayl- 
ho'me Tower, it b seen many miles in every direc- 
tion. Among the crags by which it is surrounded, 
one, more eminent, is called the Watckfold, and is 
said to have been the station of a beacon, in the 
times of war with England. Without the tower- 
couit is a ruined chapel. Brolherslone is a heath, 
in the neighbourhood of Smaylho'me Tower. 

This ballad was first printed in Mr Lewis's 
Tales of Wonder. It is here published, with some 
additional iEustrations, particularly an account of 
the battle of Ancram Moor; which seemed prop- 
er in a work upon Border antiquities. The catas- 
trophe of the tale is founded upon a well-known 
Irish tradition.' This ancient fortress and its vi- 
cinity formed the scene of the Editor's infancy, 

1 The following passage, in Dr Hbbbt Mobe's Appendix lo 
the Aaiidole agaimt Alhaam, rotates to a eimilar phenomenon; 
— " I confess, that the bodies of devils may not be only warm, 
but siudgingly hot, as it was in him that took one of Melanc- 
thon'B relations by the hand, and so scorched her, Uiat she 
bnre the maA of it to her dying day. But the examples of 
cold are more freqnent; as in that famons story of Cuntiua, 
when he touched flie arm of a certain woman of Pentooh, as 
she lay in her bed, he felt as cold aa ice; and so did the 
spirit's claw to Anue Styles,"— i». 1962, p.l36. 
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and seemed to claim, from him this attempt to cele- 
brate them ill a Border talc.^ 

1 [Sea the Introdnction to the third canto of Marmiou. . . . 
" It was a barren scene, and wild, 
Where naked clifli were rudely piled ; 
But ever and anon between 
Lay YSlTat tutls of softest green j 
And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wallBower grew," &c.— Ec] 
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THE EVE OF ST. JOHN. 



The Baron of Smaylho'me rose with day. 

He spurr'd his courser on, 
Without stop or stay, down the rocky way, 

That leads to Broth ei-stone. 

He went not with the bold Buccleuch, 

His banner broad to rear ; 
He went not 'gainst the Enghsh yew, 

To lift the Scottish apear. 

Yet hia plate-jack* was braced, and his helmet wi 

And his yaunt-brace of proof he wore ; 
At his saddle-gerthe was a good steel sperthe, 
Full ten pound weight and more. 

The Baron return'd in three days space, 
And hia looks were sad and sour ; 
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And weary was his courser's pace, 
As he reaeh'd his rocky tower. 

He carne not from where Ancram Moor^ 
■ Ban red with English hlood ; 
Where fl>e Douglas true, and the boM Buc- 
cleuch, 
'Gainst keen Lord Evers stood. 

Yet was his helmet hack'd and hew'd. 

His acton pierced and lore. 
His axe and his dagger with blood imbrued, — 

But it was not EngHsh gore. 

He lighted at the Chapellage, 

He held him close and siill ; 
And he whistled thrice for his little fool-ps^, 

His name was English Will. 

" Come thou hitlier, my little foot-page, 

Come hither to my knee ; 
Thougb thou art young, and tender of age, 

I think thou art true to me. 

" Come, tell me all that thou hast seen, 

And look thou tell me true ! 
Since I from Smaylho'me tower have been. 

What did thy lady do ? "— 

1 See Appendix, p. 111. 
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" My lady, each iiight, sought the lonely light, 
That burns on the wild Watchfold ; 

For, from height to height, the beacons bright 
Of the English foemen told. 

" The bittern clamour'd from the moss, 

The wind blew loud and shrill ; 
Yet the craggy pathway she did cross, 

To the eiry Beacon HilL 

" I watch'd her steps, and silent came 
Where she sat her on a stone ; — 

No watchman stood by the di-eai-y flame. 
It burned all alone. 

" The second night I kept her in sight. 

Till to the flre she came. 
And, by Mary's might ! an Armed Knight 

Stood by the lonely flame. 

" And many a word that warlike lord 

Did speak to my lady there ; 
But the rain fell fest, and loud blew the blast, 

And I heard not what they were. 

"The third night there the sky was fair, 
And the mountain-blast was still, 

As again I watch'd the secret pair. 
On the lonesome Beacon Hill. 
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" And I heard her name the midnight hour, 

And name this holy eve ; 
And say, ' Come this night to thy lady's bower ; 

Ask no bold Baron's leave. 

" ' He lifts his spear with the bold Buccleuoh ; 

His lady is all alone ; 
The door she'll undo, to her knight so true, 

On the eve of good S(. John.' — 

" ' I cannot come ; I must not come ; 

I dare not come to thee ; 
On the eve of St. John I must wander alone : 

In thy bower I may not he.' — 

" ' Now, out on thee, fainthearted knight ! 

Thou shouldst not say me nay ; 
For the eve is sweet, and when lovers meet, 

la worth the whole summer's day. 

" ' And 111 chain the blood-hound, and the warder 
shall not sound, 
And rushes shall be strew'd on the stair; 
So, by the black rood-stone,' and by holy Si. 

I conjure thee, my love, to be tliere ! ' — 
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" ' Thougli the blood-hound be mute, and the rush 
beneath mj foot, 
And the warder bis bugle should not blow, 
Yet there aleepeth a priest in the chamber to the 
east, 
And my footstep he would know.' — 

" ' fear not the priest, who sleepeth to the eaat ! 

For to Dryburgh • the way he has ta'en ; 
And there to say mass, till three days do pass, 

For the soul of a knight that is slayne.'— 

" He turn'd him around, and grimly he frown'd ; 

Then he laugh'd right scornfully — 
' He who says the mass-rite for the soul of that 
knighl. 

May as well say mass for me ; 

'"At the loae midnight hour, when bad apirita 
have power, 

In thy chamber will I be.' — 
With that he was gone, and my lady left alone, 

And no more did 1 see." 

I Drjburgh Abbey is beautifully situated on the banks of 
the Tweed. After its diesolntion, it became the property of 
the HalibnrWns of Hewmains, and is now the seat of the 
Bight Honourable the Earl of Buohan. It belonged to the 
order of Premonstratenses. — [The ancient Batons of New- 
muns were ultimately repreBented by Sir Walter Soott, whose 
remmns now repose in their oemacery at Dryburgh. — Ed.] 
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Then changed I ,„,, „„ „„, ^^^ 
F„„ the j„k ,„ ,j^ „^__^_^j ». , 

Now,,.„™,h.„ie„.,,h.l4,'a„^.„ 
For. 'yMarj-, he shall die! »_ 
"Hi..™„i„eM,hH,Hi.,hete„.,„d 

And h« crest was a branch of the j.w.- 

"^sih:!:::^::"— '«- 

For I heard her name his name; 
And that M, bright, ,b, called 0,, tnigh, 
Sir Eichard of Coldinghame."- 

The bold Baron's bro, ,h.„ changed I a„ 
From high blood-red to pale- ' 

™i».dlu.lr,b„. ». ,.„ of Meta. T '™"''"' 
.tad „,.. .r . „,^,„, „ J^'J~. ^^» " ■!. «i- 
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" The grave is deep and dark — the corpse i^ stif 
and stark — 
So 1 may not trust thy tale. 

" Where fair Tweed flows round holy Melrose, 

And Eildon slopes to the plain, 
Full three nights ago, by some secret foe, 

That gay gallant was slain. 

" The varying light deceived thy sight, 
And the wild winds drown'd the name ; 

For the Dryburgh bells ring, and the white monl 
do sing. 
For Sir Richard of Coldinghame ! " 

He pass'd the court-gate, and he oped the towe 
gate. 
And he mounted the narrow stair. 
To the bartizan seat, where, with maids that c 
her waif. 
He found his lady fair. 

That lady sat in mournful mood ; 

Look'd over hill and vale; 
Over Tweed's fair flood, and Mertoun's' wood, 

And all down Teviotdale. 



1 Mertoun is the beantifnl seat of HukIi Scott, I 
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" Now hail, now hail, thou lady bright ! " — 

" Now hail, thou Baron true ! 
What news, what news, from Anc^m light ? 

What news from the bold Buccleuch ? " — 

" The Ancram Moor is red with gore. 

For many a southern fell ; 
And Buccleuch has charged us, evermore, 

To watch our beacons well." — 

The lady blush'd red, but nothing she said: 

Nor added the Baron a word : 
Then she stepp'd down the stair to her chamber 

And so did her moody lord. 

In sleep the lady mourn'd, and the Baron toss'd 
and tum'd, 
And oft to himself he said. — 
"The worms around him creep, and his bloody 

grave is deep 

It cannot give up the dead ! " — 

It was near the ringing of matin-bell, 

The night was wellnigh done. 
When a heavy sleep on that Baron fell. 

On the eve of good St. John. 

The lady look'd through the chamber fair, 
By the light of a dying flame ; 
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And she was aware of a knight stood there- 
Sir iUchard of Coldinghame ! 

" Alas I away, away ! " she cried, 

" For the holy Virgin's sake ! " — 
" Lady, I know who sleeps hy thy side; 

But, lady, he will not awake. 

" By Eildon-tree, for long nights three, 

In bloody grave have I lain ; 
The mass and the death-prayer are said for me. 

But, lady, they are said in vain. 

" By the Bai-on's brand, near Tweed's fair 
sti-and, 

Most foully slain, I fell ; 
And my restless sprite on the beacon's height. 

For a space is doom'd to dwell. 

" At our trysting-plaee,* for a certain space, 

I must wander to and fro ; 
But I had not had power to come to thy bower, 

Had'st thou not conjured me so." — 

Love mastei'd fear — her brow she cross'd ; 

" How, Richard, hast thou sped ? 
And art thou saved, or art thou lost? " — 

The vision shook hia head ! 

1 TVjsim^-p/flce— Place of renJezvoua. 
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'■ Who spilleth life, shall forfeit life ; 

So bid thy lord believe : 
That lawless love is guilt above, 

This awful sign receive." 

He laid his left palm on an oaken beam ; 

Hia right upon her hand ; 
The lady shrunk, and fainting sunk, 

For it scorck'd like a fiery brand. 

The sable score, of fingers four, 
Kemains on that board impress'd ; 

And for evermore that lady wore 
A covering on her wrist. 

There is a nun in Dryburgh bower, 

Ne'er looks upon the sun ; 
There is a monk in Melrose tower, 

He speaketh word to none. 

That nun, who ne'er beholds the day,' 
That monk, who speaks to none — 

That nun was Smaylho'me's Lady gay, 
That monk the bold Baron. 

1 The circumBtanoe of the nnn, " who never flaw (he day," 
U not entirely imagiiiaty. About fifty years ago, an unfortu- 
nate ffemale wiinilerer took up her residence iu a dark vault, 
among the rains of Dryburgh Abbey, which, during the day, 
she never quitted. When night fell, she issued from this mis- 
erable habitation, and went to the house of Mr. Qaliburton of 
Mewmaine, the Editor's great-grand&tlier, or to that of Mr. 
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Erskhie of Shlelfleld, two gentlenien of the neighbourhood. 
From Iheir charity, slia obtained such necesBaries as she could 
bo prevailed upon to accept. At twelve, each night, she light- 
ed her candle, and returned to her vault, assuring her iMendly 
neighbours, that, during her absence, her habitation was ar- 
ranged by a spirit, to whom she gave lie uncouth name of 
FaUipt! deBOcibing him as a little man, wearing heavy iron 
shoes, with which he trampled the clay floor of the vaalt, to 
dispel the damps. This oiroumstanoe caused her to be re- 
garded, by iha well'^tormed, wi^ compassion, as deranged 
in her understanding; and by the vulgar, with some degree 
of terror. The cause of her adopting this extraordinary 
mode of life she would never explain. It was, however, be- 
lieved to have been occasionad by a vow, that, during ihe ab- 
sence of a man to whom she was attached, she would never 
looit upon the sun. Her lover never returned. He fell during 
the civil war of 1746-6, and she never mora would behold the 
light of day. , , , 

The vault, or rather dungeon, in which this nniortunate 
woman lived and died, passes still by the name of the supeiv 
natural being, with which its gloom was tenanted by her dis- 
torbed imagination, and few of the neiehbonring peasants 
dare enter it by night.— 1803. 
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APPENDIX. 



BA'l'TLE OF ANCRAM MODE. 
Lord Evbbs, and Sir Brian Latoun, duriog tho 
year 1544, pommitted the most dreadful ravages upon 
the Scottish frontiers, tompelling most of the inhahi- 
tants, and especially the men of Liddesdale, to take 
assurance under the King of England. Upon the 
! 7th November, in that year, the sum total of their 
depredations stood thus, in the bloody ledger of Lord 

Towns, towers, bacnekynes, parjshe churelies, basllU 

honaes, burned and destroyed, .... 193 

Soots slain, *»3 

Prisoners taken, 8ia 

Nolt (cattle), 10.88S 

Shepe 12.*9a 

Nafis and geldings 1,296 

Gayt, 200 

Boliaofoorn 860 

Insight gear, &o {furniture |, sji incalculable quantity. 

MuKins's State Papers, vol. i. p. 61. 

For these services Sir Ralph Evers was made a 
Lord of Parhament- See a strain of esulting con- 
gratulation upon his promotion, poured forth by some 
umtemporarj minstrel, in vol. 1. p. 417. 
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The King of England had promiBed to them two 
Tjanjna a feudal grant of the country, which they had 
thus reduced to a desert ; upon hearing which, Arch- 
ibald Douglas, the seventh Earl of Angus, is said to 
have sworn to write the deed of inveslature upon their 
skins, with sharp pens and bloody ink, in resentment 
for their having defaced the tombs of his ancestors, at 
Melrose. — Godscroft. In 1545, Lord Evers and La- 
toun again entered Scotland, with an army conaating 
of 3,000 mercenaries, 1,600 English Borderers, and 700 
assured Scottish-men, chiefly Armstrongs, Tumbulls, 
and other broken clans. In this second incuraon, the 
English generals even exceeded their former cruelty. 
Evers burned the tower of Broomhouse, with its lady, 
(a noble and aged woman, says Lesley,) and her whole 
family. The English penetrated as &r as Melrose, 
which they had destroyed last year, and which they 
now E^in piQaged. As they returned towards Jed- 
bui^h, they were followed by Angus, at the head of 
1,000 horse, who was shortly after joined by the famous 
Norman Lesley, with a body of Fife-men. The Eng- 
lish, being probably unwilling to cross tbe Teviot, 
while the Scots hung upon their rear, halted upon 
Aneram Moor, above the village of that name ; and 
the Scottish general was deliberating whether to ad- 
vance or retire, when Sir Walter Scott,i of Buccleuch, 

1 The Ediwr, has foonil no iiistiuicB upon record, of this 
femily having taken assurance with Englaiid. Hence, they 
BEually suifered dreadfully (Vom the English forays. In An 
gust, 1&44, (the year preceding the battle,) the whole lands 
belonging to Buccleuch, in West Teviotdale, were harried by 
Evers i the outworks, or barmkin, of the wwer of Bramholm 
burned; eight Scotts shiin, thirty made prisoners, and an im- 
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came up at fiill speed, with a small, but chosen body 
of liis retainers, the rest of whom were near at hand. 
By the advice of this experienced warrior, (to whose 
conduct Pifecotlie and Buchanan ascribe die success 
of the engagement,) Angus withdrew from the height 
which he occupied, and drew up his forces behind it, 
upon a piece of low flat ground, called Panier-heugh, 
or Paniel-heugh. The spare horses being sent to an 
eminence in their rear, appeared to the English to be 
the main body of the Scots, in the act of flight. Un- 
der this persuasion, Evers and Latoun hurried precip- 
itately forward, and, having ascended the hill, which 
their foes had abandoned, were no less dismayed, than 
astonished, to And the phalanx of Scottish spearmen 
drawn up, in firm array, upon the flat ground below. 
The Scots in their turn became the assailants. A her- 
on, roused from the marshes by the tumult, soared 
away betwixt the encountering armies; "O!" ex- 
claimed Angus, "that I had here my white goss-hawk, 
that we might all yoke at once ! "—Godscrofi. The 
English, breathless ajid fatigued, having the setting 
sun and mnd full in their fiices, were unable to with- 
stand the resolute and desperate charge of the Scot- 
tish lances. No sooner had they begun to waver, than 
their own allies, the assured Borderers, who had been 
waiting the event, threw aade their red crosses, and, 
joining their countrymen, made a most merciless 

mense prey of horse.?, cattle, and aheep, carried off. The 
lands upon Kale Water, belonging to the same chieftain, weie 
filfo plundered, and much spoil obtained; thirty Smtts slain, 
and the Moss Tower (a fortress near Eckford) iiooked very 
tare. Thus Bucclencli had a long account to settle at Ancnun 
Moor.— .MtTRDiB's State Patera, pp. 46, «. 
VOL. VI. 8 
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slaughter among the English fu^tivea, the pursuers 
calling upon each other to " remember Broomhouse 1 " 
— Lesley, p, 478. 

In the battle M Lord Eyers, and his son, together 
with Sir Brian Latoun, and 800 Englishmen, many of 
whom were persons of rank. A thousand prisonera 
were taken. Among these was a patriotic alderman 
of London, Bead by name, who, having contomaeious- 
ly refused to pay his portion of a benevolence de- 
manded from the city by Henry VIIL, was sent by 
royal aathority io serve agwnat the Seota. These, at 
settling his ransom, he found still more exorbitant in 
their exactions than the monarch. — Rbdpath's Bor- 
der History, p. 563. 

Evera was much regretted by King Henry, who 
swore to avenge his death upon Angus, against whom 
he eoncdved himself to have particular grounds of 
resentment, on account of favours received by the 
earl at his hands. The answer of Angus was worthy 
of a Douglas : " Is our brother-in-law offended," > said 
he, " that I, as a good Scotsman, have avenged my 
ravaged country, and the defaced tombs of my ances- 
tors, upon Ralph Evers V They were better men than 
he, and I was bound to do no less— and will he take 
my life for that ? Little knows King Henry the skirts 
of Kimetable : * I can keep myself there against all 
his English host."— Godscroft. 

Such was the noted battle of Ancram Moor. The 

1 Ajifius had married the widow of James IV., sister to 
King Henry VIll. 

S Kirnetdble, now called Cairntftble, is a moontainous tract 
at the head of Douglasdale. [See Not«5 to Caatle jymgerous, 
Waverley Novels, vol. ilvli.l 
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spot, OB which it was fouglit, is called Lilyard's Edge, 
from an Amazonian Scottish woman of that name, 
who is reported, by tradition, to have distinguished 
herself in the same manner aa Squire Witherington.' 
The old people point out her monument, now broken 
and defaced. The inscription is said to have been leg- 
ible within this century, and to have run thus : — 

" Fair maiden Lylliaid lies under this stane. 
Little waa her stature, but great wB3 her fanie; 
Upon the English louns she laid mony thumps. 
And, when her legs were cntted off, she fought upon her 
etiimps." 

Vide Aceatal of the Pariih of Mdnne. 

It appears, from a passage in Stowe, that an ances- 
tor of Lord Evera, held also a grant of Scottish lands 
from an English monarch. " I have seen," says the 
historian, " under the broad-scale of the said Bang 
Edward L, a manor, called Ketnes, in the county of 
Forfare, in Scotland, and neere the furthest part ot 
the same nation northward, given to John Ure and 
his heires, ancestor to the Lord Ure, that now is, for 
his service done in these partes, with market, &c. 
dated at Lanercost, the 20th day of October, anno re- 
ffS, 34." — Stowb's Annals, p. 210. This grant, like 
that of Henry, must have been d 
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CADYOW CASTLE. 



The ruins of Cadyow, or Cadzow Castle, the 
ancient baronial residence of the family of Ham- 
ilton, are situated upon the precipitous banks of 
the Eiver Evan, about two miles above its junction 
with the Clyde, It was dismantled, in the conclu- 
sion of the Civil Wars, during the reign of the 
unfortunate Mary, to whose cause the house of 
Hamihon devoted themselves with a generoua 
zeal, which occasioned their temporary obscurity, 
and, very nearly, their total ruin. The situation 
of tiie ruins, embosomed in wood, daatened by 
ivy and creeping shrubs, and overhanging the 
brawling torrent, is romantic in the highest de- 
gree. In the immediate vicinity of Cadyow is n 
grove of immense oaks, the remains of the Cale- 
donian Forest, which anciently extended through 
the south of Scotland, from the eastern to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Some of these trees measure 
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twetity-tive feet, and upwards, io circumference ; 
and the state of decay, in Which tliey now appear, 
shows that they may have witnessed the rites of 
the Druids. The whole scenery is included in the 
magnificent and extensive park of the Duke of 
Hamilton. There was long preserved in this for- 
est the breed of the Scottish wild cattle, undl their 
ferocity occasioned their being extirpated, about 
forty years ago.' Their appearance was beauti- 
ful, being milk-white, with black muzzles, boms, 
and hoofs. The bulls are described by ancient 
authors as having whi^e manes ; but those of lat- 
ter days had lost that peculiarity, perhaps by in- 
termixture with the tame breed.^ 

In detailing the death of the Kegent Murray, 
which is made the subject of the following ballad, 
it would be injustice to my reader to use other 
words than those of Dr. Robertson, whose account 
of that memorable event forms a beautiful piece 
of historical painting. 

" Hamilton of Bolhwellhaugh was the person 
who committed this barbarous action. He had 
been condemned to death soon after the battle of 
Langside, as we have already related, and owed 
his life to the Regent's clemency. But part of 

1 [The breed had not been entirely extirpated. There re- 
mained certainly a magnificent herd of these cuttle in Cad- 
yow Forest within these ffew years. 1833.— Ed.] 

a They were formerly kept in the park at Drumlanrig, and 
are Etill to be seen at Chillingham Caatle, in NorUramberiaQd, 
For their nature and ferocity, see Notes. 
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his estate had been bestowed upon one of the Re- 
gent's favourites,^ who seized his house, and tamed 
out his wife, naked, in a cold night, into the open 
fields, where, before next morning, she l>ecame fu- 
riously mad. This injury made a deeper impres- 
sion on him than the benefit he had received, and 
from that moment he vowed to be revenged of the 
Regent, Party rage strengthened and inflamed 
his private resentment. His kinsmen, the Ham- 
iltons, applauded the enterprise. The maxims of 
that age justified the most desperate course he 
could take to obtain vengeance. He followed the 
Regent for some time, and watched for an oppor- 
tunity to strike the blow. He resolved, at last, 
to wait till his enemy should arrive at Linlithgow, 
through which he was to pass, in his way from 
Stirling to Edinburgh, He took his stand in a 
wooden gallery,^ which had a window towards the 
street ; spread a feather-bed on the floor, to hinder 
llie noise of his feet from Ijoing heard ; hung up 
a black cloth behind him, that his shadow might 
not be observed from without ; and, after all this 

1 This was Sir Jamaa Ballendeq, Lord Juatioe-Clerfc, whose 
ehamefiil and inhuman rapHcity occsaioned the catastrophe 
in the text, — SromawooDE. 

" This projecljng gallery is bOII shown. The house, to 
which it was attached, was the property of the Archbishop 
of St. Andrew's, a natural brother to the Dnke of Chntcl- 
heranlt, and uncle to Bothwellhaugh. This, among many 
other circumatatices, seems to evince the aid which Bothwell- 
haugh received from his clan in effecting his purpose. 
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preparation, calmly expected the Regent's ap- 
proach, who had lodged, during the night, in a 
holise not far distant. Some indistinct informa,' 
tion of the danger which threatened him had been 
conveyed to the Regent and he paid so much re- 
gard to it, thai he resolved to return by the same 
gate through which lie had entered, and to fct h a 
compass round the town. But, as Ihe ciowd about 
the gate was great, and he himself uniuiuainted 
with fear, he proceeded directly along the street , 
and the throng of people obhging him to move 
very slowly, gave the assassin time to I'ike -lO true 
an aim, that he shot him with ■^ single luilet, 
through the lower part of his belly \xiA killed the 
horse of a gentleman who rode on his other ~ide 
His followers instantly endeavoured to break into 
the house, whence the blow had come : but they 
found the door strongly barricadoed, and, before it 
could be forced open, Hamilton had mounted a 
fleet horse,' which stood ready for bim at a back 
passage, and was got far beyond their reach. The 
Regent died the same night of his wound." — M's- 
tor^ of Scotland, book v. 

Bothwellhaugh rbde straight to Hamilton, where 
he was received in triumph ; for the ashes of the 
houses in Clydesdale, which had been burned by 
Murray's army, were yet smoking; and party 
prejudice, the liabits of the age, and the enormity 

1 The gift of Lord John Hamilton, Commendator of Ar- 
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of the provocation, seemed to his kinamen to jus- 
tify his deed. After a short abode at Hamiltoo, 
this fierce and determined man left Scotland, and 
served in France, uoder the patronage of the fam- 
ily of Guise, to whom he was doubtless recom- 
mended by having avenged the cause of their 
niece. Queen Mary, upon her ungrateful brother, 
De Thou has recorded, that an attempt was made 
to engage him to assassinate Caspar de Coligni, 
the famous Admiral of France, and (he buckler 
of the Huguenot cause. But the character of 
Bothwellhaugh was mistaken. He was no mer- 
cenary trader in blood, and rejected the offer witi 
contempt and indignation. He had no authority, 
he said, from Scotland to commit murders in 
France ; he had avenged his own just quarrel, but 
he would neither, for price nor prayer, avenge that 
of another mun.^ Thuanus, cap. 46. 

The Regent's death happened 23d January 
1569. It is applauded or stigmatized, by contem- 
porary historians, according to their religious or 
party prejudices. The triumph of Blackwood is 
unbounded. He not only extols the pious feat of 
Bothwellhaugh, "who," he o&serves, "satisfied, 
with a single ounce of lead, him, whose sacrile- 
gious avarice had stripped the metropolitan church 
of St Andrews of its covering;" but he ascribes 
it to immediate divine inspiration, and the escape 
of Hamilton to little less than the miraculous in- 
terference of the Deity. — Jebb, vol. ii. p. 263, 
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With equal injustice, it was, by others, made the 
ground of a general national reflection ; for, when 
Mather m^ed Berney to assassinate Burleigh, and 
quoted the examples of Poltrot and Bothwell- 
haugh, the other conspirator answered, " that 
neyther Poltrot nor Hambleton did attempt theii- 
enterpryse, without some reason or consideration 
to lead them to it ; as the one, by hyre, and prom- 
ise of preferment or rewards; the other, upon 
desperat* mind of revenge, for a lyttle wrong done 
unto him, as the report goethe, according to the 
vyie trayterous dyaposyayon of the hoote natyon 
of the Scottos." — MnRDDj's State Papers, voL i. 
p. 197. 
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CADYOW CASTLE. 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 



LADY ANNE HAMILTON.^ 



When princely Hamilton's abode 
Ennobled Cadyow's GtOthic towers, 

The song went, round, the goblet flow'd. 
And revel sped the laughing hours. 

Then, thrilling to the harp's gay sound, 
So sweetly rung each vaulted wall. 

And echoed light the dancer's bound, 
As mirth and music cheer'd the hall. 

1 [Eldest daughter nf Archibalii, Bth Duke of Ham 
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But Cadyow's towers, in ruins laid, 

And vaults, by ivy mantled o'er, 
Thrill to the music of the shade. 

Or echo Evaa's hoarser roar. 

Yet still, of Cadyow's faded fame, 

You bid me tell a minstrel tale, 
And tune my harp, of Border frame. 

On the wild banks of Evandale. 

For thou, from scenes of courtly pride, 
From pleasure's lighter scenes, canst turn, 

To draw oblivion's pall aside. 

And mark the long-forgolten urn. 

Then, noble maid ! at thy command. 
Again the crumbled halls shall rise ; 

Lo ! as on Evan's banks we stand, 
The past retums^the present flies. 

Where, with the rock's wood eover'd side. 
Were blended late the ruins green, 

Eise turrets in fantastic pride. 

And feudal banners flaunt between : 

Where tJie rude torrent's brawling course 
Was shagg'd with thorn and tangling sloe. 

The ashler buttress braves its force. 
And ramparts frown ia battled row. 
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'Tis night — the shade of keeji and spii* 
Obscurely dance on Evan's stream; 

Atifl on the wave the warder's fire 
Is chequering the moonlight beam. 

Fades slow their light ; the east is grey ; 

The weary warder leaves his tower ; 
Steeds snort ; uncoupled stag-hounds bay, 

And merry hunters quit the hower. 

The drawbridge falls— they hurry out — 
Clatters each plank and swinging chain, 

As, dashing o'er, the jovial rout 

Urge the shy steed, and slack the i-ein. 

First of his troop, the Chief rode on;^ 
His shouting merry-men throng behind ; 

The steed of princely Hamilton 

Was fleeter than the mountain wind. 

From the thick copse the roehucks bound, 
The startled red-deer scuds the plain, 

For the hoarse bugle's warrior sound 
Has roused their mountain haunts again. 

< Tbe h«ad of tbe Ditnilj of Hnmiltun, at tbis period, was 
Jmubs, Earl of Arran, Dnbe of ChatelhaniiiU,in Prance, and 
first peer of tha Scottish realm. In 1569, he was appointed 
by QueeQ Mary her lieutenant-general in Scotland, under [he 
eingular tjtle of her adopted father. 
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Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 

Whose Umbs a thousand years have worn, 

What suUen roar comes down the gale, 
And drowns the hunter's pealing horn ? 

Mightiest of all the beasts of chase. 

That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race. 

The mountain Bull comes thundering on. 

Fierce, on the hunter's quiver'd band, 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 

Spurns, with black hoof and horn, the sand, 
And tosses high his mane of snow. 

Aim'd well, the Chieftain's lance has flown ; 

Struggling in blood the savage lies ; 
His roar is sunk in hollow groan — 

Sound, merry huntsmen ! sound the jiryse ." 

I Fryae—lhe note blown at the death of the game.— /ii 
Caleidoaia o^ra fiequtm erai ^keilris qaidam bos, mmc vera 
rcWor, yui, coi^re costdtdiBaimOj JtUfom dea^am ee deniiaaant inr 
star- U(»Us gestat, tnt^^ul&ttua ac Jems ob hwaajto genere ol^tor- 
T&Hf nt quseanqae homiae$ vel manfAui ciM^eddHn^, vel hatitu 
perflmiwi7U,a6iiimtiltogj>oit£eeamnaiao6iti3iutranL Adhoc 
lania audada haic bovi iaSia eroi, al bob solwa hvH'^as e^uites 
Juretter proalemerel,aed He tantiSam lactstiiia onmapn/naacrtB 
himine» fomi&iij at: unguSs peiereli ac caracia, qai ajnuj mu/e- 
rodtdmi suai, iiapetsa plane BoafemrKret. Efus cantes car- 
UlagimniE, led taporit lamimim, Erat is olim per illam 
vasiwijaam Cdedojoie sylvam JreqaertSy »ed humarm inghivis 
jam ajBHBjJius tribas (oirfum locU eil reSquai, SlriviliBgii, Cum- 
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Tis noon — gainst the knotted oak 
The hunters rest the idle spear ; 

Curls through the trees the slender smoke, 
Where yeomen digit the woodland cheer. 

Proudly the Chieftain niark'd his clan, 
On greenwood lap all careless thrown, 

Tet miss'd his eye the holdest man, 
That bore the name of Hamilton, 

" Why fills not BothweUhaugh his place, 
Still wont our weal and woe to share ? 

Why comes he not our sport to grace ? 
Why shares he not our hunter's fare?" — 

Stem Claud replied,' with darkening face, 
(Grey Paisley's haughty lord was he,) 

" At merry feast, or buxom chase. 
No more the warrior wilt thou see. 



—Ed.) 

1 Lord Claud Hamilton, second son of tie Duka of Chatel- 
herault, and commendator of the Abbey of Paialsy, acted a 
distinguished part during the troubles of Queen Mary's reign, 
and reinninad unalterably attached to the cause of that unfor- 
tunate princess. He led the van of her army at the fatal 
battle of Langside, and was one of tlie commanders at the 
Raid of Sljrling, which had bo nearly given complete BtiooesB 
to the Queen's t^tion. He was ancestor of the present Mar- 
quis of Aberoorn. 
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" Few suns have set since Woodhouselee ' 
Saw Bothwellhaugh'a bright goblets fcam, 

When to his hearths, in social glee, 
The war-worn soldier tum'd him home, 

" There, wan from her maternal throes, 
His Margaret, beautiful and mild, 

Sate in her bower, a pallid rose, 

And peaceful nursed her new-born child. 

" O change accursed 1 past are those days ; 

False Murray's ruthless spoilers caiue, 
And, for the hearth's domestic blaze. 

Ascends destruction's volumed flame. 

1 This barony, stretching along the banks of Iho Esk, near 
Auchendinny, belonged to Bothwellhaugh, in right of hia 
wife. The rains of the mansion, from whance she was ex- 
pelled in the brutal manner which occasioned her death, are 
still to be Been in a hollow glen beside the river. Popular 
report tenants them with the restless ghost of the Lady Both- 
wellhangh; whom, however, it confounds with Lady Ann* 
Bothwell, whose Lament is so popolar. This spectre is so 
tenaoions of her rights, that, a part of the stones of the an- 
cient edifice having been employed in building or repairing 
the present Woodhouselee, she has deeme4 it a part of her 
privilege to haunt that house also; and, even of very late 
years, has eicited considerable disturbance and terror among 
the domestics. This is a more remarkable vindication of the 
righli i^glvuts, as the present Woodhouselee, which gives his 
tiae to the Honourable Alexander Eraser Tyller, a senator of 
the College of Justice, is situated on the elope of the Pent- 
land hills, distant at least four miles from her proper abode. 
She always appears in white, and with her child m her 
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" What sheeted phantom wander.^ wild, 
Where momitain Eske through woodland fl 

Her arms enfold a shadowy ehiid — 
Oh ! is it she, the paJlid rose ? 

•' The wiider'd traveller sees her glide, 
And hears her feeble voice with awe — 

' Revenge,' she cries, 'od Murray's pride! 
And woe for iojured Bothwelihaugh ! ' " 

He ceased — and cries of rage and grief 
Burst mingling from the kindred band, 

And half arose the kindling Chief, 

And half unsheath'd his Arran brand. 

But who, o'er bush, o'er stream and rock. 
Bides headlong, with resistless speed, 

Whose bloody poniard's frantic stroke 
Drives to the leap his jaded steed ; ' 

Whose cheek is pale, whose eyeballs glare, 
Aa one some vision'd sight Ihat saw. 

Whose hands are bloody, loo-e his hair? — 
Tis he ! 'tis he ! 'tis Bothwelihaugh. 



1 Birrel informs us, that Bothnallhaugh baing closely pur- 
sued, "aflar that spur ami waad had failed him, he drew 
forth his dagger, and strooke his horse behini vhilk oaased 
tliB horse to leap a very brode stanke [i e. ditch], by whilfc 
means he esoapit, and gat awaj from all flie rest of the 
horses," — BlEEEL's Kiarjf, p. IS. 
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THE ANCIENT BALLAIl. ]2! 

From gory aelle,' and reeling steed, 

Sprung the fierce horseman with a bound, 

And, reeking from the recent deed, 
He dash'd his carbine on the ground. 

Sternly he spolte — " 'Tis sweet to hear 
In good greenwood the bugle blown, 

But sweeter to Eevenge's ear. 
To drink a tyrant's dying gi-oan. 

" Your slaughter'd quarry proudly trode. 
At dawning mom, o'er dale and dowo, 

But prouder base-bom Murray rode 

Through old LdnlitLgow's crowded town. 

" From the wild Border's humbled side,= 
In haughty triumph, marched he, 

1 Se;{e-Saddlo. A word used by Spenser, and other aii- 
oient authors. 

2 Murray's death took placa shortly after an expeditiou to 
the Borders; which ia thus commemorated by the author of 
his Elegy:— 

" So haying stabliseht all thiug ia this sort, 
To Liddisdoill agane ho did reaort. 
Throw Ewisdail, Eskdail, and all the daills rode he. 
And also lay three nighta in Cannabie, 
Whair na prince lay thir hundred yeiria before. 
Nae thief durst stir, they did him felr sa sair ; 
And, that thay suld na mair thair thift allege,' 
Threescore and twelf he brooht of thame in pledge, 
Syne waidit thama, whilk maid the r«st keep ordourj 
Than myoht the rasch-bus keep kj on the Border." 

Scollish PoeToi, ISth cenlury, p, 233, 
VOL. VI. 9 
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While Knox relax'd his bigot pride, 
And smiied, the traitorous pomp to see. 



" But can stem Power, with all his vaunt, 
Or Pomp, with aU her courtly glare. 

The settled heart of Vengeance dauni, 
Or change the purpose of Despair ? 

" With hackbut bent,' my secret stand, 
Dark as the purposed deed, I chose, 

And mark'd, where, mingling in his band, 
Troop'd Scottish pikes and English bows, 

" Dark Morton,^ girt with many a spear. 
Murder's foul minion, led the van ; 

And claah'd their broadswords in the rear 
The wild Macfarlanes' plaided clan.' 

' fliiotStrf bml — Gnu cook'd. The carbine, with which the 
Regent was shot, is preserved at Hamilton Palace. It is a 
brass piece, of a middling length, very small in Che bore, aod, 
what is rather extraordinary, appears to hava been rifled or 
indented in the barrel. II had a match-lock, for which a 
modem firelocic has been iDJndiciously snbstiCaCed- 

s Of this noted person, it is eaongh to say, that he was ao- 
lave in the mordec of David Eizzio, and at least privy to that 
of Damley. 

3 This clan of Lennox Highlanders were attached to the 
Regent Mun'ay. Hollinshed, speaking of the battle of I/ang- 
side, says, " In tills batayle the yaliancie of an Holland gen- 
tleman, named Macfarlane, stood the Eegent's part in great 
Bteede ; for, in the hottest brunte of the flghte, he came up 
with two hundred of his friendes and countrymen, and so 
manfully gave In npon the flankes of tie Qoeen'a people; 
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" Glencairn and stout Parkhead ^ were nigh, 
Obsequious at their Regent's rein, 

And haggard Lindesay's ii"on eye, 
That saw fair Mary weep in vain.* 

" Mid pennon'd spears, a ateely grove, 
Proud Murray's plumage floated high, 

that he was a great cause of the dlsordarirg of them. This 
Macferlane had been lately before, as I have heard, con- 
demned to die, for eorae outrafte by him committed, and ob- 
taining pardon through anyte of tha Countess of Murray, he 
recompensed that clemencie by this piece of service now at 
this Ijatayle." Calderwood's account ia Jess favourable to 
the Maofiirianes. He states that " Maclarlnne, with hia Higb- 
laiidnien, fled from the wing where they were aet. The Lord 
Lindsay, who stood neareet to them in the Begent's battle, 
aiud, ' Let them go, I shall fill their pUce better: ' and ao, 
stepping forward, with a company of fresh men, charged ttie 
eneniy, whose spears were now spent, with long weapons, ao 
that they were driven back by force, being before almost 
overthrown by the avaunt-gaard and harquebnaiers, and so 
ware turned to flight." — Calderwooo's M3. apud Keith, 
p. 480. Melville mentions the flight of the yauguard, but 
states it to have been commanded by Morton, and composed 
chiefly of commoners of the barony of Renfrew. 

1 The Earl of Glencairn was a steady adherent of the Re- 
gent George Douglas of Parkhead was a natural brother of 
the Earl of Morton, whose borse was killed by the same ball 
by which Murray fell. 

2 Lord Lindsay, of the Byres, was the moat ferocious and 
brutal of the Regent's faction, and, as such, was employed to 
extort Mary's signatare to tlie deed of resignation presented 
to her in Lochleven Castle. He diacharged his commission 
with the most savage rigour ; and it is even aaid, that when 
tlie weeping captive, in the act of aigning, averted her eyes 
from the fatal deed, ha pinched her arm wiBi the graap of hia 
iron glove. 
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Scarce could bis trampling chiirger move, 
So close the miuions crowded nigh.' 

" From Ihe raised vizor's shade, his eye, 
Dark-rolling, glanced the ranks along, 

And his sleel truncheon, waved on high, 
Seem'd marshalling the iron throng, 

" But yet his sadden'd brow confess'd 
A passing shade of doubt and awe ; 

Some fiend was whispering in his breast ; 
' Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh 1 ' 

•' The death-siiot parts^ — the charger springs— 
Wild rises tumult's startling roar ! 

And Murray's plumy helmet rings — 
— Rings on the ground, to rise no more. 

" What joy the raptured youth can feel. 
To hear her love the loved one tell — 

Or he, who broaches on bis steel 
The wolf, by whom bis infant fell ! 



1 Not only had ihe Eegent notice of the intended attempt 
upon his life, but even of the very house from which it was 
threatened. With that infatuation at which men wonder, 
after euch events have happened, he deemed It would he a 
Eufficient precaution to ride briskly past the dangerous spot. 
But even ihia was prevented by the crowd: so that Bothwell- 
haugh had time to take a deliberate aim.— SporriswoouB, 

p. 233, BUCH&NAN. 
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" But dearer to my injured eye 

To see in dust proud Murray roll ; 

And mine was ten timea trebled joy, 
To hear him groan his felon soul. 

" My Margaret's spectre glided near ; 

With pride her bleeding victim saw ; 
And shriek 'd in hb death-deafen'd ear, 

' Remember injured Botbwellhaugh ! ' 

" Then speed thee, noble Chatlerault ! 

Spread to the wind thy banner'd tree ! ' 
Each warrior bend his Clydesdale bow !— 

Murray is fall'n, and Scotland free." 

Vaults every warrior lo his steed ; 

Loud bugles join their wild acclaim — 
" Murray is fall'n, and Scotland freed 1 
Couch, Arran 1 couch thy spear of flame ! 

But, see ! the minstrel vision fails — 
The glimmering spears are seen no mor« 

The shouts of war die on the gales, 
Or sink in Evan's lonely roar. 

For the loud bugle, pealing high, 

The blackbird whistles down the vale, 
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And sunk in ivied vuins lie 

The banner'd towers of Evandale. 

For Chiefs, inlent on hloody deed, 

And Vengeance shouting o'er the slain, 

Lo ! high-born Beauty rules the steed, 
Or graceful guides the silken rein. 

And long may Peace and Pleasure own 
The maids who list the minstrel's tale ; 

Nor e'er a ruder guest be known 
On the fair banks of Evandale ! 
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THE GRAY BROTHER. 



The imperfect state of this ballad, which was 
written several years ago, is not a circumstance 
affecled for the purpose of giving it that peculiar 
interest, which is often found to arise from ungrati- 
fied curiosity. On the contrary, it was the Edi- 
tor's intention to have completed the tale, if he 
had found himself able lo succeed to his own sat^ 
isfaclion. Yielding to the opinion of persons, 
whose judgment, if not biassed by the partiahty 
of friendship, is entitled to deference, he has pre- 
ferred inserting these verses as a fragment, to his 
intention of entirely suppressing them. 

The tradition, upon which the tale is founded, 
regards a house upon the barony of Gilmerton, 
near Lasswade, in Mid-Lothian. This building, 
now called Gihnerton Grange, was originally 
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named Bumdale, from the following tragic adven- 
ture. The barony of Gilmerton belonged, of yore, 
to a gentleman named Heron, who had one beau- 
tiful daughter. Tliis young lady was seduced by 
the Abbot of Newbattle, a richly endowed abbey, 
upon the banks of the South Ebk. now a seat of 
ihe Marquis of Lothian. Heron came to the 
knowledge of thi* circumstance, and learned also, 
that the lovers carried on iheir guilty intercourse 
by the connivance of ilie lady's nurse, who Uved 
at this house of Gilmerton Grange, or Bumdale. 
He formed a resolution of bloody vengeance, un- 
deterred by the supposed sanctity of the clerical 
character, or by the stronger claims of natural af- 
fection. Choosing, therefore, a dark and windy 
night, when the objects of his vengeance were en- 
gaged in a stolen interview, he set fire to a stack 
of dried thorns, and other combustibles, which he 
had caused to be piled against the house, and re- 
duced to a pile of glowing ashes tie dwelling with 
all ite inmates.' 

The sc«ne with which the ballad opens, was 
suggested by the following curious passage, ex- 
ti'acted from the Life of Alexander Peden, one 
of the wandering and persecuted teachers of the 

1 Thia tradition was comnnmicated to me by John Clerk, 
Esq. of Eldin, ituthor of an Esias "pon Nctvat Tiiciici, who 

of Britain to concentrate her thunders, and to launch them 
against her foes ivith an unerring aim. 
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sect of Cameronians, during the reign of Charles 
n. and his successor, James. This person was 
supposed by his followers, and, perhaps, reaEy be- 
lieved himself, to be possessed of supernatural 
gifts ; for the wild scenes which they frequented, 
and the constant dangers which were incurred 
through their proscription, deepened upon their 
minds the gloom of superstition, so general in that 
age. 

" About the same time he [Peden] came fo An- 
drew Normand's house, in the parish of Alloway, 
in the shire of Ayr, being to preach at night in 
his barn. After he came in, he halted a httle, 
leaning upon a chair-back, with his faee covered; 
when he lifted up his head, he said, 'They are in 
this house that I have not one word of salvation 



unto ! ' he halted a little 



again, saying, ' 



strange, that the devil will not go out, that we may 
begin our work ! ' Then there was a woman went 
out, iH-looked upon ahnost all her hfe, and to her 
dying hour, for a witch, with many presumptions 
of the same. It escaped me, in the former pas- 
sages, what John Muirhead (whom I have often 
mentioned) told me, that when he came from Ire- 
land to Galloway, he was at family- worship, and 
giving some notes upon the Scripture read, when 
a very ill-looking man came, and sat down within 
the door, at the back of the haUtm [partition of 
the cottage]: immediately he halted and said, 
' There is some unhappy body just now come into 
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this house. I charge him to go out, and DOt stop 
my mouth ! ' The person weat out, aud he in- 
sisted, [went on,] yet he saw him neither come in 
nor go out."— yAe Life and Prophecies of Mr 
Alexander Peden, late Minister of the Gospel at 
New Glenluce, in Galloway, part ii. § 26. 

A friendly correspondent remarks, " tliat the in- 
capacity of proceeding in the performance of a re- 
ligious duty, when a contaminated person is pres- 
ent, is of much higher antiquity than the em of 
the Reverend Mr Alexander Peden." — Vide Hy- 
gini Fahulas, cap. 26. " Medea Corintho extd, 
Athenas, ad ^geum Pandionis jUium devenit in 
hospitium, eigue nupsit. 

" Postea saeerdos Diatue Medeam exagitare 

ct^it, regique negalai saera caste facere posse, eo 
guod in ea civitate esset muKer venefica ef sceler- 
ata ; tunc exulatur." 
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The Pope he was saying the high, high mass, 

All on Saint Peter's day, 
With the power to him given, by the saints i 

To wasii men's sins away. 

The Pope he was saying the blessed mass, 

And the people knee I'd around, 
And from each man's soul his sins did pass, 

As he kisa'd the holy gronnd. 

And all, among the crowded throng, 

Was still, both limb and tongue, 
While, through vaulted roof, and aisles aloof, 

The holy accents rung. 

At the holiest word he quiver'd for fear, 

And falter'd in the sound — 
And, when he would the chalice rear. 

He dropp'd it to the ground. 
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" The breath of one of evU deed 

Pollutes our sacred day ; 
He has no portion in our creed, 

No part in what I say. 

" A being, whom no blessed word 
To ghostly peace can bring ; 

A wreteh, at whose approach abhorr'd, 
Kecoils each holy thing. 

" Up, up, unhappy ! haste, arise ! 

My adjuration fear ! 
I charge thee not to stop my voice, 

Nor longer tarry here ! " — 

Amid them all a pilgrim knecl'd, 
In gown of sackcloth gray ; 

Far journeying from his native field. 
He first saw Eome that day. 

For ibrlj days and nighia so drear, 

I ween he had not spoke. 
And, save with bread and water clear, 

His fast he ne'er had broke. 

Amid the penitential flock, 

Seem'd none more bent to pray ; 

But, when the Holy Father spoke. 
He rose and went his way. 

Again unto his native land 
His weary course he drew. 
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To LottiaTi's fair and fertile strand, 
And Pentland's mountains blue. 



His unblest feet his native seat, 
Mid Eske's fair woods, regain ; 

Thro' woods more fair no stream more swe 
Rolls to the eastern main. 

And lords to meet tte pilgrim came, 

And vassals bent the knee ; 
For all mid Scotland's chiefa of fame, 

Was none more famed than he. 

And boldly for his country, still, 

In battle he had stood, 
Ay, even wlien on the banks of Till 

Her noblest pour'd their blood. 

Sweet are the paths, O passing sweet ! 

By Eske's fair streams that run, 
O'er airy steep, through copsewood deep. 

Impervious to the sun. 

There the rapt poet's step may rove, 

And yield the muse the day ; 
There Beauty, led by timid Love, 

May shun the tell-tale ray ; 

From that fair dome, where suit is paid. 
By blast of bugle free,' 
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To Auchendinny's hazel glade,^ 
And haunted Woodhouselee.'^ 

Who knows not Melville's beechy grove,^ 

And Eoslm's rocky glen,' 
Dalkeith, which all the virtues love,^ 

And ckssic Hawthorndeii ? ° 

lag bound to sit npon alarge rocky fragment^ called the Buct- 
Btane, and wind three blasts of a horn, when the kiug shall 
coma to hunt on the Boraugh Muir, near Edinburgh. Hence, 
the family have adopted, as their crest, a derai-forester propar, 
winding a horn, with the motto, Fmefor a Blast. The beau- 
tiful mansion-house of Pannyoidck ia much admired, both on 
account of the architeotnre and Bnrronnding soeuery. 

J Auohendinny, situated upon theEBk8,belonrPannyonick, 
the present residence of the ingenious H. Mackenzie, Esq., 
author of the Mm ofFntUag, ^c Edition 1603. 

2 For the traditions connected with this ruinous mansion, 
see Ballad of Cadyaas OaUe, p. ail. 

3 Melville Castie, tha seat of the Eight Honourable Lord 
Melville, to whom it ^ves the title of Viscount, is delightfally 
situated npon the Eske, near Lssswade. 

* The rains of Eoslln Castle, the baronial residence of the 
ancient family of St. Clan-. The Gothic Chapel, which is 
still in beautiful preservation, with the romantic and woody 
dell in which they are situated, belong to the Eight Honour- 
able the Earl of Rosslyn, the representative of the former 
Lords of Boslin. 

1 The village and castle of Dalkeith belonged, of old, to the 
famous Earl of Morton, hut is now the residence of the noble 
femily of Bucclench. The park extends along the Eske, 
which is there joined by its sister stream, of the same name. 

e Hawthornden, the residence of the poet Drammond. A 
house, of more modem date, is enclosed, as it were, bj the 
rams of the ancient castle, and overhangs a tremendous preci- 
pice, upon the banks of the Eske, perforated by winding 
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Yet never a path, from day to day, 

The pilgrim's footsteps range, 
Save but the solitary way 

To Bumdale's ruin'd grange. 

A woful place was that, I ween, 

As sorrow could desire ; 
For nodding to the faJl was each crumbling wall, 

And tie roof was scathed with fire. 



It fell upon a 

While, on Camethy's head. 
The last feint gleams of the sun's low beama 

Had streak'd the gray with red ; 

And the convent bell did vespers tell, 
Newbattle's oaks among, 



caves, phich, in former times, were a refuge lo the oppressed 
patriots of Scotland. Here Drummond received Ben Jonson, 
who journeyed from London, on foot, in order to visit him. 
Ths beanty of this Etriking scene has been much injured, of 
late years, by the indiscriminate use of the ase, The travel- 
ler now loolis in vain for the leafy bower, 

"Where Jonson satin Drummond'a social shade." 

Upon the whole, tracing the Eske from its source, till it 
joins the sea at Miisselbnrgh, no strewn in Scotland can 
boast such a varied succession of the most interesting objects, 
as well as of the most romantic and beautiful scenery. 1803. 

— The beautiftil scenery of Hawthornden has, 

since the above note was written, recovered all its proper or- 
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And mingled with the solemn knell 
Our Ladye's evening song: 

The heavy knell, the choir's faint Bwell, 

Came slowly down the wind, 
Aod on the pilgrim's ear they fell, 

As his wonted path he did find. 

Deep sunk in thought, I ween, he was, 

Nor ever raised his eye. 
Until he came to that dreaiy place, 

Which did all in ruins lie. 

He gazed on the walls, so scathed with fire, 

With many a bitter groan — 
And there was aware of a Gray Friar, 

Resting him on a stone. 

" Now, Christ thee save ! " said the Gra3 
Brother ; 

" Some pilgrim thou seemest to be." 
But ID sore amaze did Lord Albert gaze. 

Nor answer again made he. 

" come ye from east, or come ye from west. 
Or bring reliques from over the sea ; 

Or come ye from the shrine of St. James t 
divine, 
Or St. John of Heverly ? "— 
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" I come not from the shrine of St. James the 
divine, 

Nor bring reliques from over the sea ; 
I bring but a curse from our father, the Pope, 

Which for ever will cUng to me."— 

" Now, woful pilgrim, say not ao ! 

But kneel tliee down by me. 
And shrive thee so clean of thy deadly sin, 

That absolved thou mayst be."— 

" And who art thou, thou Gray Brother, 

That I should shrive to thee, 
When He, to whom are given the Iteys of earth 
and heaven, 

Has no power to pardon me ? " — 

"01 am sent from a distant clime. 

Five thousand miles away. 
And all to absolve a foul, foul crime. 

Done here 'twixt night and day." 

The pilgrim kneel'd him on the sand. 

And thus began his saye — 
When on his neck an ice-cold hand 

Did that Gray Brother laye.' 



' [Tiie contemporary criticism on this [ 
feeble, but laudatory, with the exception ■ 
mark; — "Tlie painter is justly blmnad, w 
VOL. VI. 10 
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correspond with his landsoBpe — who assembles banditti in an 
Elysinm, or bathing ioses in ft lake of storm. The same 
adaptation of parts is expedient in the poet. The stanzas — 

•Sweat are thy paths, passing sweet ! ' 
' And classic Hawthornden,' 

disagreeably ooatrast with the mysterions gloomy character 
of the ballad. Were these omitted, it would merit high rank 
for the terrific espoctation it escifes by the majestic intro- 
duction, and the awfnl close,"— Oi*™' R™w, November. 
1803.— Ed.] 
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" Neimiua. la not peace tta end of arms? 

Caralofh. Not where the cause implies a general conqu 
Had we a dlEfeteuce with some petty isle, 
Or with our neighbours, Britons, for our landmarks, 
The taking in of some rebelliouB lord, 
Or making head against a slight commotion, 
After a day of biood, peace might be ai^ued: 
But where we grapple for the land we lire on, 
The libarly wb hold more dear than life. 
The gods we worship, and, next these, our honours, 
And, with those, swords that know no end of battle— 
Those men, beside themselves, allow no neighbour, 
Those minds, that, where the day is, claim inheritance, 
And, where the sun maltes ripe the fruit, their harvest. 
And, where thej march, but measure out more ground 

To add to Borne 

It must not be— Nol as they are our files. 

Let's use the peace of honour — that's fair dealing; 
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But in out hands our swords. The hardy Roman, 

That thinks to graft himself into my stock, 

Mnst first begin his Mndred tinder ground. 

And l>e allied in ashes." SmuJueo. 

The following War-Song was wriiten duriDg 
the apprehension of an invasion.' The corps of 
volunteers to which it was addressed, was raised 
)D 1797, consisting of gentlemen, mounted and 
armed at their own expense. It still subsists, as 
the Right Troop of the Royal Mid-Lothian Light 
Cavalry, commanded hy the Honourable Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Dundas,' The noble and constitu- 
tional measure of arming freemen in defence of 
their own rights, was nowhere more successful 
than in Edinburgh, which fiuTiished a force of 
S,000 armed and disciplined volunteers, including 
a regiment of cavalry, from the city and county, 
and two corps of artillery, each capable of serving 
twelve guns. To such a force, above all others, 
might, in similar circumstances, be applied the ex- 
hortation of our ancient Galgacus : " Proinde itu- 
ri in aciem, et majores vestros el posteros comitate." 
1813. 



1 [The song c 


Tiginally appeared i 


ri the Soots Msgnzine for 


1802.— Ed.] 






^ Sow Viscoi 


int Melville.-1881. 
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THE ANCLENT BALLAD. 



WAR-SONG 



ROYAL EDINBURGH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 



To horse ! to horse ! the standard flies, 

The bugles sound the call ; 
The Gallic navy stems the seas. 
The voice of battle's on the breeze, 

Arouse ye, one and all ! 

From high Dunedin's towers we come, 

A hand of brothers true ; 
Our casques the leopard's spoils surround, 
With Scotland's hardy thistle crown'd ; 

We hoast the red and blue.' 

Though tamely crouch to Gallia's frown 
Dull Holhind's lardy train ; 
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Their ravL^h'd. toys though Eomaaa mourn ; 
Though gallant Switzers vainly spurn, 
And, foaming, gnaw the chain ; 

Oh ! had they mark'd the avenging call ' 

Their brethren s murfei gave, 
Disunion ne'er thpir ranks had mown. 
Nor patriot valour, desperate grown. 

Sought freedom m the grai e ' 

Shall we, too, hend the stuhborn head. 

In Freedom's temple bom, 
Dress our pale cheek in timid smile, 
To hail a master in our isle, 

Or brook a victor's scorn ? 

No ! though destruction o'er the land 

Come pouring as a flood, 
The sun, that sees our falling day. 
Shall mark our sabres' deadly sway, 

And set that night in blood. 

The allusion is to the inHisacre of the Swiss Guards, oh 
the fatal 10th August, 1T92. It is paiaful, hut not useless, to 
remark, that the passive temper with which ths Swiss re- 
garded the death of theh: hrayeat counttymen, mercilesslj- 
slanghtered in dischat^ of their duty, encourBgad and au- 
thorized the progressive Injustice, hy which the Alps, once 
the seat of the most virtuous and free people upon the conti- 
naut, have, at length, been converted into the citadel of a 
foreign and military despot. A slate degraded is half en- 
slaved— 1813. 
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For gold let Gallia's legions ^ht, 

Or plunder's bloody gain ; 
Unbribed, unliought, our swords we draw, 
To guard our king, to fence our law, 

Nor shall their edge he vain. 

If ever breath of British gale 

Shall fan the tri-color, 
Or footstep of invader rude. 
With rapine foul, and red with blood, 

Pollute our happy shore, — 

Then farewell home ! and farewell friends ! 

Adieu each tender tie I 
Resolved, we mingle in the tide, 
Where charging squadrons furious ride, 

To conquer or to die. 

To horse ! to horse ! the sabres gleam ; 

High sounds our bugle call ; 
Combined by honour's sacred tie. 
Our word is Laws and Liberty I 

March forward, one and all ! ' 



1 [Sir Walter Scott was, at the time when he wrote 
ODg, Qnartarmaster of the Bdinbnrgh Ligbt Ciwalry. 
me of the Epistles Intcoduchiry to Marioion.— Kn.] 
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BALLADS, 



TRANSLATED, OB IMITATED, 



FROM THE GERMAN, t<:. 
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WILLIAM AND HELEN. 



IMITATED FROM ' 



The Aulhoi had reiolved to omit the follow- 
ing TereioQ ot a well known Poem, in any collec- 
tion which lie might make of his poelical trifles. 
But the publi&hert hi\ing pleaded for its admis- 
gion, the Author has consented, though not unaware 
of the disadvantage at which this youthful essay 
(for it was written in 1795) must appear with 
diose which have been executed by much more 
able hands, in particular that of Mr. Taylor, of 
Norwich, and that of Mr. Spencer. 

1 [Thk Chasb, and Wiluam and Helen. Two Ba!- 
Inds from the German of Gottfried AuguBlus Burgee Edin- 
batgh: Printad by Mundell and Son, Royal Bank Close, for 
Mannere and Millar, Parliajnent Square; and sold by T. 
Cadell, junr., and W. Daviea, in the Strnnd, London. 1796. 
4to.— See " Essay on Imitations of tlie Ancient Ballad," in 
Bi>Tder Mimtreliy, toI. iv. pp. 56-«2.J 
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The following TransIatioQ was written long 
before the Author saw any other, and originated 
in the Ibllowing circumstances ; A lady of high 
rank in the literary world read tlus romantic tale, 
translated by M>. Taylor, in the house of the cel- 
ebrated Professor Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh. 
The Author was not present, nor, indeed, in Edin- 
burgh, at the time ; but a gentleman who had the 
pleasure of hearing the ballad, afterwards told him 
the story, and repeated the remarkable chorus — 

"Tramp! tramp! aerosa the land they speede, 

Splash! aplaah! across tha sea; 
HaiTah ! The dead can ride apace ! 

Dost fear to ride wilh me ! " 

In attempting a translation then intended only 
to circulate among friends, the present Author did 
not hesitate to make use of this impressive stanza ; 
for which freedom he has since obtained tie for- 
giveness of the ingenious gentleman to whom it 
properly belongs. 
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WILLIAM iXD HELES. 



From heavy dreams fair Helen r 
And eyed the dawning red ; 

" Alas, my love, thou tarriest long 
O art thou false or dead 't " — 



With gallant Fred'rick's princely powei 
He sought the bold Crusade ; 

But not a word from Judah's wars 
Told Helen how he sped. 

With Paynim and with Saracen 
At length a truce was made. 

And ev'ry knight return'd to dry 
The tears his love had shed. 
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IV, 

e„e..»ea the laurel »e.«hptam=, 
The badge of victory. 

A„dold.»4y«v.«g.5"'""'"°*'°°' 

To meet Item """^'''''''.d. 

With .k««t.,»<»i »""•"*"'' 

The debt of low to p«J- 

VI. 

Full «.n,. maid her true-love »et, 

Andmbb'dinhi.embraee, 
Andilutf.<ngJo,mt«.a»d.m.l=. 
Arra/d full many a face. 

H„j„,„„r smile for Helen ..d-, 

ui,<. souffht the host in vam , 
^rreLld ten her Wmiam'. fate. 
If feithless, orif slam. 

yiii- 
The martial band i. past and gone, 

She rend, her raven hail. 
And maetraetion'. bitter mood 

She weeps witb'il'l*"!""'- 
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" O rise, my child," her mother said, 
" Nor sorrow thus iu vain ; 

A perjured lover's fleeting heart 
No teara recall again." — 



" mother, what is gone, is gone 
What's lost for ever lorn : 

Death, death alone can comfort n 
O had I ne'er been born ! 



" break, my heart, O break at once ! 

Drink my life-hlood, Despair ! 
No joy remains on earth for me, 

For me in heaven no share." — 



" O enter not in judgment. Lord ! " 
The pious mother prays ; 

" Impute not guilt to thy frail child ! 
She knows not what she says. 



" say thy pater noster, chi\d! 

turn to God and grace ! 
Hia will, that tum'd thy bliss to bale, 

Can change thy bale to blisa." — 
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" mother, mother, what is bliss? 

mother, what is bale ? 
My William's love was heaven on earth, 

Without it earth is hell. 



" Why should I pray to ruthless Heaven, 
Since my loved William's slwn ? 

I only pray'd for William's sake. 
And all my prayers were vain."— 

■' take tlie sacrament, my child. 
And check these tears that flow ; 

By resignation's humble prayer, 
hallow'd he thy woe ! "— 

XVII. 
" No sacrament can quench this fire, 

Or slake this scorcliing pain ; 
No sacrament can bid the dead 

Arise and live again. 

XVIII. 

■'0 break, my hea,rt, O break at once! 

Be thou my god, Despair! 
Heaven's heaviest blow has Mien on me, 

And vain each fruitless prayer," — 
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" enter not in judgment, Lord, 

With thy frail child of clay ! 
She knows not what her tongue hath spoke ; 

Impute it not, I pray ! 

" Forbear, my child, this desperate woe. 

And turn to God aud grace ; 
Well can devofion's heavenly glow 

Convert thy bale to bliss." 

XXI. 

" mother, mother, what is bliss ? 

O mother, what is bale ? 
Without my William what were heaven, 

Or with him what were hell ? " — 

XXII. 

Wild she arraigns the eternal doom, 

Upbraids each sacred power, 
Till, spent, she sought her silent room, 

All in the lonely tower. 

xxrii. 
She beat her breast, she wrung her hands. 

Till sun and day were o'ei-. 
And through the. glimmering lattice shone 

The twinkling of the star. 

VOL. VI. 11 
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XXIV. 

Then, crash! the heavy drawbridge fell 
That o'er the moat was hung ; 

And, elatt«r ! clatter I on its boards 
The hoof of courser rung. 



The clank of echoing steel was heard 

As off the rider bounded ; 
And slowly on the winding stair 

A heavy footstep sounded. 

XXV L 
And hark ! and hark ! a knock — Tap ! taf 

A rustling stifled noise ; — 
Door-latch and tinkling staples ring ; — 

At length a whispering voice. 

xxvn. 
" Awake, awake, arise, ray love ! 

How, Helen, dost thou fare ? 
Wak'st thou, or sleep'st? laugh'st thou, 
weep'st ? 
Hast thought on me, my fair?"— 



" My love ! my love ! — so late by night !- 

I waked, I wept for thee : 
Much have I borne since dawn of room ; 

Where, William, could'st thou he ? " — 
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xxrx. 
" We saddle late— from Hungary 

I rode since darkness fell; 
And to its bourne we both return 

Before the matin bell." — 



" rest this night within my arms, 

And warm thee in their fold ! 
Chill howls through hawthorn bush the wind : 

My love is deadly cold." 



" Let the wind howl through hawthorn bush ! 

This night we must away; 
The jteed is wighl, the spur is bright ; 

I cannot stay till day. 

XXXII. 
" Busk, busk, and boune ! Thou mount's! behind 

Upon my black barb steed : 
O'er stock and stile, a hundred miles, 

We haste to bridal bed." — 

■■ To-night — to-night a hundred miles ! — 

dearest William, stay ! 
The bell strikes twelve — dark, dismal hour ! 

wait, my love, till day ! '' — 
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XXXIV. 

" Look here, look here— the moon shines clear- 
Full fast I ween we ride ; 

Mount and away ! for ere (he day 
We reach our hridal bed. 

XXXV. 
" The black barb snorts, the bridle rings ; 

Haste, busk, and bonne, and seat Ihee! 
The feaat is made, the chamber spread. 

The bridal guests await thee," — 

XXXV r. 
Strong love prevail'd : She busks, she bonnes. 

She mounts the barb behind. 
And round her darling William's wsust 

Her lily arms she twined. 



And, hurry! hurry! off they rode, 

As fest as fast might be ; 
Spum'd from the courser's thunderiag heels 

The flashing pebbles flee. 

xxxvm. 
And on the right, and on tlie left. 

Ere they could snatch a view. 
Fast, fast each mountain, mead, and plain. 

And cot, and castle, flew. 
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XXXIX, 

■' Sitfasl>-dost fear?— The moon shines clear- 
Fleet goes my harb — keep hold ! 

Fear'st thou ? " — " O no 1 " she faintly said ; 
" But why so stern and cold ? 



" What yonder rings ? what yonder sings ? 

Why shrieks the owlet gray ? " — 
" Tis death-bells' clang, 'tis funeral song, 

The body to the clay. 



" With song and clang, at morrov 
Ye may inter the dead ; 

To-night I ride, with my young b 
To deck our bridal bed. 



•' Come with thy choir, thou coffln'd guest, 

To swell our nuptial song ! 
Come, priest, to bless our marriage feast I 

Come all, come all along ! " — 



Ceased clang and song ; down sunk the hie 

The shrouded corpse arose : 
And, hurry 1 hurry ! all the trsun 

The thundering steed pursues. 
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XLJV. 
And, forward ! forward ! on they go ; 

High snorts the straining steed; 
Thick pants the rider's labouring breath, 

As headlong on they speed. 



" William, wliy tliis saviige huste ? 

And where thy bridal bed ? " — 
" 'Tis distant far, low, damp, and chiU, 

And narrow, trustless maid." — 



" No room for me ? "— " Enough for both ;— 
Speed, speed, my barb, thy course ! " — 

O'er thundering bridge, through boiling surge, 
He drove the fimous horse. 

XLVII. 

Tramp I tram.p ! along the laad they rode. 

Splash! splash! along the sea; 
The scourge is wight, the spur is bright, 

The flashing pebbles flee. 

XLVIII. 

Pled past on right and left how fast 

Each forest, grove, and bower ! 
On right and left lied past how fast 

Eaeh city, town, and lower 1 
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" Dost fear ? dost fear ? The moon sh 
dear, 

Dost fear to ride with me ? — 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! the dead can ride ! "— 

" O William, let them be ! — 



'■ See there, see there ! What yonder si 
And creaks 'mid whistling rtun ? " — 

" Gibbet and steel, th' accursed wheel ; 
A murderer in his chain. — 



" Hollo ! thou felon, follow here : 

To bridal bed we ride ; 
And thou shalt prance a fetter dance 

Before me and my bride." — 



And, hurry ! hurry ! clash, clash, clash ! 

The wasted form descends ; 
And fleet as wind through hazel bush 

The wild career attends. 



Tramp I tramp ! along the land they rode, 
Splash! splash! along the sea ; 

The scoHi^e is red, the spur drops blood. 
The flashing pebbles flee. 
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LIV. 

How fled what moonshine faintly show'd ! 

How fled what darkness hid ! 
How fled the earth beneath their feet, 

The heaven above their head 1 



"Dost fear? dost fear? The moon shines clear, 

And well the dead can ride ; 
Does feithful Helen fear for them? " — 

" O leave in peace the dead ! " — 



" Barb ! Barb ! methinks I hear the eoek ; 

The sand will soon be run ; 
Barb ! Barb ! I smell the morning air ; 

The race is wellnigh done." — 

LVII. 

Tramp ! tramp ! along the land they rode, 
Splash I splash ! along the sea ; 

The sconrge is red, the spur drops blood, 
The flashing pebbles flee. 



" Hurrah ! hurrah I well ride the dead ; 

The bride, the bride is come ; 
And soon we reach the bridal bed, 

For, Helen, here's my home." — 
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Keluctant on its rusty hinge 

Revolved an iron door. 
And by the pale moon's setting beam 

Were seen a church and lower. 



With many a shrielt and cry whiz round 
The birds of midnight, scared ; 

And rustliaghke autumnal leaves 
Unliallow'd ghosts were heard. 



O'er many a tomh and tombstone pale 
He spurr'd the flery horse, 

Till sudden at an open grave 
He check'd the wondrous course, 

LXIL 

The falling gauntlet quits the rein, 
Down drops the casque of steel. 

The cuirass leaves his shrinking side, 
The spur his gory heel. 

LXIII. 

The eyes desert the naked skull. 
The mould'ring Hesh the bone. 

Till Helen's lily a 
A ghastly skeleton. 
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The furious barb oiiorts Are aud foam, 
And, with a fearful bound, 

Dbsolves at once in empty Mr, 
And leaves her on the ground. 



Half seen by fits, fay tits half heard, 

Pale spectres, flit along, 
Wheel round the maid in dismal dance, 

And howl the ftineral song; 

" E'en when the heart's with anguish cleft, 

Kevere the doom of Heaven. 
Her soul ia from her body reft ; 

Her spirit be forgiven ! " 
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THE ¥ILD HUNTSMAN. 



This is a translation, or rather an imitation, of 
the Wilder Jdger of the German poet Burger. 
The tradition upon which it is founded bears, that 
formerly a Wildgrave, or keeper of a royal forest, 
named Faulkenburg, was so much addicted to the 
pleasures of the chase, and otherwise so extremely 
profligate and cruel, that he not only followed this 
unhallowed amusement on the Sabhath, and other 
days consecrated to religious duty, but accompa- 
nied it with the most unheard-of oppression upon 
tJte poor peasants, who were under his vassalage. 
When this second Nimrod died, the people adopts 
ed a superstition, founded probably on the many 
Tarious uncouth sounds heard in the depth of a 
German forest, during the silence of the night. 
They conceived they still heard the cry of the 
WOdgrave's hounds ; and the well-known cheer of 
the deceased hunter, the sounds of his horses' feet, 
and the rustling of the branches before the game, 
the pack, and the sportsmen, are also distinctly dis- 
criminated ; but the phantoms are rarely, if ever, 
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visible. Once, as a benighted Chasseur heard 
this infernal chase pa^s by him, at the sound of 
the halloo, with which the Spectre Huntsman 
cheered his hounds, he could not refrain from 
crying, Glitck zw, Falkenhurgh .' " [Good sport to 
ye, Falkenburgh !] " Dost thou wish me good 
sport ?" answered a hoarse voice ; " thou shalt 
share the game ;" and there was thrown at him 
what seemed to be a huge piece of foul carriou. 
The daring Okasseurlost two of his best horses soon 
after, and never perfectly recovered the personal 
effects of this ghostly greeting. This tale, though 
told with some variations, is universally behoved 
all over Germany. 

The French had a similar tradition concerning 
an atrial hunter, who infested the forest of Foun- 
tainbleau. He was sometimes visible ; when he 
appeared as a huntsman, surrounded with dogs, a 
tall grisly figure. Some account of him may be 
found in " Sulley's Memoirs," who says he was 
called Le Grand Veneur. At one time he chose 
to hunt so near the palace, that the attendants, and, 
if I mistake not, Sulley himself, came out into the 
court, supposing it was the sound of the king re- 
turning from the chase. This phantom is else- 
where called Saint Hubert. 

The superstition seems to have been very gen- 
eral, as appears from the following fine poetical 
description of this phantom chase, as it was heard 
in the wilda of Koss-shire. 
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" Ere since, of old, [he haughty thanes of Koss,— 

So to the simple swain (cadition tells, — 

Ware wont with clans, and ready yassalB throng'd. 

To wako the bounding stag, or goitty wolf. 

There oft is heard, at midnight, or at noon, 

Ba^nning faint, but rising still more loud. 

And nearer, voioa of hunters, and of hounds, 

And homs, hoarse winded, blowing far and keen :— 

Forthwitli the hubbub multiplies ( tha gala 

Labours with wilder shrieks, and rifer din 

Of hot pursuit; the broken cry of deer 

Mangled by throttling dogs; the shouts of men, 

And hoofs, thick beating ou the hollow hill. 

Sudden the grasing heifer in the vale 

Starts at the noisa, and both the herilsman's ears 

Tingle with inward dread. Aghast, he eyes 

The mountain's height, and all the ridges round. 

Yet not one trace of living wight discerns. 

Nor knows, o'erawed, and trembling as he stands, 

To what, or whom, he owes his idle fear, 

To ghost, to witch, to fiiiry, oi to fiend; 

But wonders, and no and of wondering Ends." 

Al&anict^repriated in Scottish Descnptive Po&it4j 
pp. 187, IBS. 

A posthumous miracle of Father Lesley, a 
Scottish eapuchiti, related to his being buried on 
a hill haunted by these unearthly cries of hounds 
and huntsmen. After his sainted relics had 
been deposited there, the noise was never heard 
more. The reader wiO find this, and other mir- 
acles, recorded in the life of Father 1 
tura, which is written in the choicest Italian. 
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WILT) HUNTSMAN. 

[1796.1] 



The Wildgrave winds his bugle-horn, 
To horse, to horse ! lialloo, hiUloo ! 

His fiery courser snufFs the mom, 

And thronging serfs their lord pursue. 

The eager pack, from couples freed. 

Dash through the bush, the brier, the brake ; 

While ausweving hound, and horn, and steed. 
The mountain echoes starthng wake. 

The beams of God's own liallow'd day 
Had painted yonder spire with gold, 

And, calling sinful man to pray, 

Loud, long, and deep the bell had toilM : 

But still the Wildgrave onward rides ; 

Halloo, lialloo ! and, hark again 1 
When, spurring from opposing sides, 

Two Stranger Horsemen join the train. 

• [Published (1796) with William and Helen, and entitL 
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Who was each Stranger, left and rigLt, 
Well may I guess, but dare not tell ; 

The right-hand steed waa silver white, 
The left, the swarthy hue of hell. 

The right-hand Horseman, young and fair, 
His smile was like the mom of May ; 

The left, from eye of lawny glare, 
Shot midnight lightning's lurid ray. 

He waved his huntsman's cap on high. 
Cried, " Welcome, welcome, noble lord ! 

What sport can earth, or sea, or sky. 

To match the princely chase, afford ? " — 

"Cease tJiy loud bugle's changing knell," 
Cried the fw youth, with aUver voice ; 

" And for devotion's choral swell. 
Exchange the rude unhallow'd noise, 

"To-day, the ill-omen'd chase forbear. 
Ton bell yet summons to the fane ; 
To-day ihe Warning Spirit hear, 

V thou mayst mourn in vain." — 



" Away, and sweep the glades along ! " 
The Sable Hunter hoarse replies ; 

" To muttering monks leave matin-isong. 
And bells, and books, and mysteries." 
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The Wildgi'aYo spurr'd his ardent steed, 
And, launching forward with a hound, 

" Who, for thy drowsy priestlike rede, 
Would leave the jovial horn and hound ? 

"Hence, if our manly sport offend! 

With pious fools go chant and pray ; " — 
" Well hast thou spoke, my dark-hrow'J friend ; 

Halloo, halloo ! and, hark away ! " 

The Wildgrave spurr'd his courser light. 
O'er moss and moor, o'er holt and hiO ; 

And on the left, and on the right, 

Each Stranger Horseman foUow'd still. 

Up springs, from yonder tangled thorn, 
A slag more white than mountain snow ; 

And louder rung the Wildgrave's horn, 
" Hark forward, forward ! holla, ho ! " 

A heedless wretch lias cross'd the way ; 

He gasps, the thundering hoofs below ; — 
But, live who can, or die who may, 

Still, " Forward, forward 1 " on they go. 

See, where yon simple fences meet, 

A field with autumn's blessings crown'd ; 

See, prostrate at the Wildgrave's feet, 
A husbandman with toil embrown'd ; 
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" mercy, mercy, noble lord ! 

Spare the poor's pittanue," was his ciy, 
" Earn'd by the sweat these brows have pour'd, 

In scorching hour of fierce July." — 

Earnest tlie right-hand Stranger pleads, 
The left still cheering to the prey ; 

The impetuous Earl no warning heeds, 
But furious holds the onward way. 

" Away, thou hound ! ao basely bom. 

Or dread the scourge's echoing blow ! " — 

Then loudly rung his bugle horn, 

'• Hark forward, forward ! holla, ho I " 

So said, so done: — A single bound 

Clears the poor labourer's humble pale ; 

Wild follows maD, and horse, and hound. 
Like dark December's stormy gale. 

And man and horse, and hound and horn, 
Destnictive sweep the field along ; 

While, joying o'er the wasted com, 

Fell Famine marks the maddening throng. 



Again uproused, the timorous prey 

Scours moss and moor, and holt and hill ; 

Hard run, he feels his strength decay. 
And trusts for life his simple skill. 
VOL. VL 12 
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Too dangerous solitude appear'd ; 

He seeks the shelter of the crowd : 
Amid the flock's domestic herd 

His harmless head he hopes to sliroud. 

O'er moss and moor, and hok and hill, 
His tra<!k the steady bloodhounds trace ; 

O'er moss and moor, unwearied still, 
The furious Earl pursues the chase. 

Full lowly did the herdsman faU ; — 
" spare, thou noble Barou, spai-e 

These herds, a widow's little all; 

These flocks, an orphan's fleecy care ! "- 

Earnest the right-hand Stranger pleads, 
The leil stiU cheering to the prey ; 

The Earl nor prayer nor pity heeds. 
But furious keeps the onward way. 

" Unmanaer'd dog ! To stop my sport 
Vain were thy cant and beggar whine, 

Though human spirits, of thy sort, 

Were tenants of tiiese carrion kine ! "— 

Agwn he winds his bugle horn, 

" Hark forward, forward ! holla, ho ! " 

And through the herd, in ruthless scorn. 
He cheers his furious hounds to go. 
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III heaps the throttled victims fall ; 

Down sinks their mangled herdsman near ; 
The murderous cries the stag appall, — 

Again he starts, new-neryed by fear. 

With blood besmear'd, aod white with foam, 
While big the tears of anguish pour, 

He seeks, amid the forest's gloom, 
The humble hermit's hahow'd bower. 

But man and horse, and horn and hound. 

Fast rattling on his traces go ; 
The sacred chapel rung around 

With, " Hark away ! and, holla, ho ! " 

All mild, amid the rout profane. 
The holy hermit pour'd his prayer : 

" Forbear with blood God's house to stain ; 
Revere his altar, and forbear ! 

"The meanest brute has. rites to plead, 
Which, wrong'd by cruelty, or pride. 

Draw vengeance on the ruthless head : — 
Be wam'd at length, and turn aside." — 

Still the Fair Horseman anxious pleads ; 

The Black, wild whooping, points the prey : 
Alas ! the Earl no warning heeds, 

But frantic keeps the forward way. 
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" Holy or not, or right or wrong, 
Thy alfar, and its rites, I spurn ; 

Not sainted martyrs' sacred song, 

Not God himself, shall make me turn ! " 

He spurs his horse, he winds his horn, 
" Hark forward, forward ! holla, ho ! " 

But off, on whirlwind's pinions home, 
The stag, the hut, the hermit, go. 

And horse and man, and horn and hound. 
And clamour of the chaso, was gone ; 

For hoofs, and howls, and bugle sound, 
A deadly silence reign'd alone. 

Wild gazed the affrighted Earl around ; 

He strove in vain to wake his horn, 
In vain to call : for not a sound 

Could from his anxious lips he home. 



He listens for his trusty hounds ; 

No distant baying reach'd his ears : 
His courser, rooted to the ground. 

The quickening spur unmindful bears. 

StUl dark and darker frown the shades, 
Dark as the darkness of the grave ; 

And not a sound the still invades. 
Save what a distant torrent gave. 
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THE WILD HUNTSMAK. 

High o'er the sinner's humbled head 
At length the solenm siknce broke ; 

And, from a cloud of swarthy red, 
The awful voice of thunder spoke. 

" Oppressor of creation fair ! 

Apostate Spirits' harden'd tool ! 
Scomer of God I Scourge of the poor ! 

The measure of thy cup is full, 

" Be chased for ever through the wood ; 

For ever roam the affrighted wild ; 
And let thy fete instruct the proud, 

Glod's meanest creature is his child," 



'Twas hush'd ; One flash, of sombre glare, 
With yellow tinged the forests brown ; 

Up rose the "WUdgrave's bristling h^r, 
And horror chill'd each nerve and bone. 

Cold pour'd the sweat in freezing rill ; 

A rising wind began to sing ; 
And louder, louder, louder still, 

Brought storm and tempest on its wing. 

Earth 'heard the call ; — Her entrails rend ;' 
From yawning rifts, with many a yell, 

MiK'd with sulphureous flames, ascend 
The misbegotten dogs of hell. 
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What ghastly Huntsman next arose, 
Well may I guess, but dare not fell ; 

His eye like midnight lightning glows, 
His st«ed the swarthy hue of hell. 

The Wildgrave flies o'er bush and thorn, 
With many a shriek of helpless woe ; 

Behind him hound, and horse, and horn, 
And, " Hark away, and holla, ho ! " 

With wild despair's reverted eye, 

Close, close hehind, he marks the throng. 

With bloody fangs, and eager cry ; 
In frantic fear he scours along.— 

Still, stiU shall last the dreadful chase, 
Till time itself shall have an end : 

By day, they scour earth's cavern'd space, 
At midnight's witching hour, ascend. 

This is the horn, and hound, and horse, 
That oft the !at«d peasant hears ; 

Appall'd he signs the frequent cross. 
When the wild din invades his ears. 

The wakeful priest oft drops a tear 
For human pride, for human woe, 

When, at his midnight mass, he hears 
The infernal cry of, " Holla, ho ! " 
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THE FIKE KIHG. 



Tldi boUad aos wriiUn at the request of Mb. Lewis, to he in- 
serted in hii " Tales of Wonder."! JJ fe (Se Airdta a leriet 
of four baBaib, mi Ae KAjecl <f El^tentary Spirila. Tht 
etoryis, hoioevef^ partly hUt^trical; for ti is recorded^ thai, 
tbaiag the strugglts of (he Latin idngdom of Jermdlem, a 
K^ght-Ten^r, called Saint-Albaa, deserlal to the Sara- 
cent, and dtfealed the Chrialians in many amboli, till he mat 
fnidlg routed and ilain iaa ctmjUet with Mng BaMtein, under 
the rnilla cf JenaaJem. 



Bold knights aod fair dames, to my harp give 

Of love, and of war, and of wonder to hear; 
And you liaply may sigh, in the midst of your gl 
At the lale of Count Albert, and fair Rosalie. 

see you that castle, so strong and so high ? 
And see you that lady, the tear in her eye ? 
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And see you that palmer, from Palestine's land, 
The shell on his hat, and the staff in Ms hand ? 

" Now palmer, grey palmer, t«ll unto me, 
What news bring you home from the Holy 

Coantrie ? 
Anii how goes the warfare by Galilee's strand ? 
And how fare our nobles, the flower of the land ?" 

" well goes the warfare by Galilee's wave, 
For Gilead, and Nablous, and Eamah we have ; 
And well fare our nobles by Mount Lebanon, 
For (he Heathen have lost, and the Christians 
have won." 

A fair chain of gold 'mid her ringlets there hung ; 
Cer the palmer's grgy locks the fair chain has she 

flung: 
" Oh palmer, grey' palmer, this chain be thy fee, 
For the news ttou hast brought from the Holy 

Countrie. 

" And, palmer, good palmer, by Galilee's wave, 
saw ye Count Albert, the gentle and brave ? 
When the Crescent went back, and the Ked-cross 

rush'd on, 
saw ye him foremost on Mount Lebanon ? " — 

" lady, fair lady, the tree greeu it grows ; 
O lady, fair lady, the stream pure it flows ; 
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Your castle stands strong, and your hopes soar on 

high; 
But, lady, fair lady, all blossoms to die. 

" The green boughs they wither, the thunderbolt 

falls, 
It leaves of your castle bnt levin-scorch'd walla ; 
The pure stream runs muddy ; the gay hope is 

gone; 
Count Albert is prisoner on Mount Lebanon," 

she's ta'en a horse, should be fleet at her speed ; 
And she's ta'en a sword, should be sharp at her 

And she has ta'en shipping for Palestine's land, 
To ransom Count Albert from Soldanrie's hand. 

Small thought had Count Albert on fair Eosalie, 
Small thought on his faith, or his knighthood, had 

he; 
A heathenish damsel his hght heart had won. 
The Soldan'a fair daughter of Mount Lebanon. 

" Christian, brave Christian, my love wouldst 

thou be. 
Three things must thou do ere I hearken lo thee : 
Our laws and our worship on thee shalt thou take ; 
And this thou shalt first do for Zulema's sate. 



" And, next, in the cavern, where bums, e 
The mystical flame which the Curdmans adore, 
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Alone, and in silence, three nights shalt thou wake : 
And this thou shalt next do for Zulema's sake. 

" And, last, thou shalt aid us with counsel and 

To drive the Frank robber from Palestine's land; 
For my lord and my love then Count Albert Til 

"When all this is a«complish'd for Zulema's sake." 

He has thrown by his helmet, and crosa -handled 

sword, 
Renouncing liis knighthood, denying his Lord ; 
He has ta'en the green caftan, and turban put on. 
For the lore of the maiden of foir Lebanon. 

And in the dread cavern, deep deep under ground, 
Which fifty st«el gates and steel portals surround, 
He has wat«h'd until daybreak, but sight saw he 

Save the flame burning bright on its altar of stone. 

Amazed was the Princess, the Soldan amazed, 
Sore murmur'd the priests as on Albert they gazed j 
They search'd all his garments, and, under his 

They found, and took from him, his Rosary beads. 

Again in the cavern, deep deep under ground. 
He watch'd the lone night, while the winds whistled 
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Far off was their n 

The flame bum'd unmoved, and nought else did 
he spy. 



Loud munnur'd the priests, and ama^'d was the 

King, 
While many dark spells of their witchcraft they 

sing; 
They search'd Albert's body, and, Jo I on his breast 
Was the sign of the Cross, by his father impress'd. 

The priests they erase it with eare and with pain. 
And the recreant retum'd to the cayem again ; 
But, as he descended, a whisper there fell : 
It was his good angel, who bade him ferewell ! 

High bristled his hair, his heart ilutter'd and beat, 
And he tum'd him five steps, half resolved to 

retreat; 
But his heart it was harden'd, his purj)ose was 

gone. 
When he thought of the Maiden of fair Lebanon. 

Scarce pass'd he the archway, the threshold scarce 

When the winds from the four points of heaven 

were abroad, 
They made each steel porlal lo rattle and ring. 
And, borne on the blast, came the dread Fire 

King. 
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Full sore rock'd the cavern whene'er he drew 

nigh, 
The fire on the altar blazed bickering and high ; 
In volcanic explosions the mountains proclaim 
The dreadful approach of the Monarch of Flame. 

Unmeasured in height, undistinguish'd in form, 
His breath it was lightning, his voice it was storm ; 
I ween the stout heart of Count Albert was tame, 
When he saw in his terrors the Monarch of Flame. 

In his hand a broad falchion blue-glimmered 

through smoke, 
And Mount Lebanon shook as the monarch he 

" "With this brand shah thou conquer, thus long. 

Till thou bend to the Cross, and the Virgin adore." 

The cloud-sbrouded Arm gives the weapon ; and 

The recreant receives the charni'd gift on his 

The thunders growl distant, and faint gleam the 

As, borne on the whirlwind, the phantom retires. 

Count Albert has arm'd him the Paynim among, 
Though his heart it was false, yet his arm it was 
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And the Reil-cross wax'd faint, and the Crescent 

came on, 
From the day he commanded on Mount Lebanon. 

From Lebanon's forests to Galilee's wave, 

The sands of Samaar drank the blood of the brave ; 

Tai the Knights of the Temple, and Knights of 

Saint John, 
With Salem'a King Baldwin, against him came on. 

Tbe war-cymbals clatter'd, the trumpets replied. 
The lances were couch'd, and they closed on each 

And horsemen and horses Count Albert o'erthrew, 
Till he pierced the thick tumult King Baldwin 



Against the charm'd blade which Count Albert 

did wield. 
The fence had been vain of the King's R«d-cross 

shield ; 
But a page thrust him forward the monarch before, 
And cleft the proud turban the renegade wore. 

So fell was the dint, that Count Albert stoop'd low 
Before the cross'd shield, to his steel saddlebow ; 
And scarce had he bent to the Eed-cross his 



"Bonne grace, Notre Dame! 
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Sore sigh'd the ehami'd sword, for its virtue was 

o'er, 
It sprung from his grasp, and was never seen 

more; 
But true men have said, that the lightning's red 

Did waft back the brand to the dread Fire-King. 

He clench'd his set teeth, and his gauntleted hand ; 
He stretch'd, with one buffet, tliat Page on the 

strand ; 
As back from the stripling llie broken casque 

roll'd, 
Tou might see the blue eyea, and the ringlets of 

gold. 

Short time had Count Albert in horror to stare 

On those death-swimming eyeballs, and blood- 
clotted hair ; 

For down came the Templars, like Cedron in 
flood. 

And dyed their bng lanees in Saracen blood. 

The Saracens, Curdmans, and Ishmaelites yield 
To the scallop, the saltier, and crossleted shield : 
And the eagles were gorged with the infidel dead, 
From Bethsaida's fountains to Naphthali's head. 

The battle is over oa Bethsaida's plain. — 

Oh, who is yon Paynim lies stretch'd 'mid the slain ? 
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And who is yon Page lying cold at his knee ? — 
Oh, who but Count Albert and fair Bosalie ! 

The lady was buried in Salem's bless'd bound, 
The Count he was left to the vulture and hound : 
Her soul to high mercy Our Lady did bring ; 
His went on the blast to the dread Fire-King, 

Yet many a minstrel, in harping, can tell, 

How the Red-cross it conquer'd, the Crescent it 

fell: 
And lords and gay ladies have sigh'd, 'mid their 

glee, 
At the tale of Count Albert and fair Eosalie. 
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FREDEUICK AND ALICE. 

[1801.] 



Tlis (oifl it tmtated, ralher &aa irandated, frooi a fragmmi 
bOivdacedm Goethe's "Claudina Von Villa Bella," nAere 
it. is sttnff by a m^tsber of a gang of batfdWi, to engagE the 
attentim of the family, Mle Ma componMms break into the 
castU. It otoes on;; K^e merit it may possess to my frietid 
IIb. Lbvtis, to tctet il inu sent in an eilrtmelg rude slate; 
andj^tOfier someiaalerialimproeements^pubU^iedit inhis 
"TftlesofWonder.'' 



Frederick leaves the land of France, 
Homeward hastes his steps to a 

Careless casta the parting glance 
Oo the scene of former pleasure. 

Joying in his prancing steed, 
Keen to prove his untried blade, 

Hope's gay dreams the soldier lead 
Over mountain, moor, and glade. 
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Helpless, ruiii'd, left forlorn, 

Lovely Alice wept alone ; 
Mourn'd o'er love's fond contract torn, 

Hope, and peace, aad honour flown. 

Mark her breast's convulsive throbs ! 

See, the tear of anguish flows I — 
Mingling soon with bursting sobs, 

Iioud the laugh of frenzy rose. 

Wild she cursed, and wild she pray'd ; 

Seven long days and nights are o'er ; 
Death in pity brought his aid, 

Aa tlie village bell struck four. 

Far from her, and far from France, 
Faithless Frederick onward rides ; 

Marking, blithe, the morning's glance 
Manthng o'er the mountain's sides. 

Heard ye not the boding sound. 
As the tongue of yonder tower. 

Slowly, to the hills around, 
Told the fourth, the fated hour? 

Starts the steed, and snufFs the air, 
Tet no cause of dread appears ; 

Bristles high the rider's hair. 

Struck with strange mysterious fears. 
VOL. VI. 13 
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Desperate, as his terrors rise, 
In the steed the spur he hides ; 

From himself in vfun he flies ; 
Anxious, restless, on he rides. 

Seven long days, and seven long nights, 
Wild he wandei''d, woe the while ! 

Ceaseless care, and causeless fHght, 
Ui^e his footsteps many a mile. 

Dark the seventh sad night descends ; . 

Rivers swell, and rain-streams jiour ; 
While the deafening thunder lends 

All the terrors of its roar. 

Weary, wet, and spent with toil, 

Where hia head shall Frederick hide ? 

Where, but in yon ruin'd aisle. 
By the lightning's flash descried. 

To the portal, dank and low, 

Fast his steed the wanderer bound ; 

Down a ruin'd staircase slow. 

Next his darkling way he wound. 

Long drear vaults before him lie ! 

Glimmering lights are seen to glide ! — 
■' Blessed Mary, hear my cry ! 

Deign a sinner's steps to guide ! " 
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Often lost their quivering beam, 
Still the lights move slow before, 

Till they rest their ghastly gleam 
Right against an iron door. 

Thundering voices from within, 
Mix'd with peals of laughter, rose ; 

As they fell, a solemn stj-ain 

Lent its wild and wondrous close ! 

Midst the din, he seetn'd to hear 

Voice of friends, by death removed ; ■ 
Well he knew that solemn aar, 
'Twas the lay that Alice loved. — 

Hark ! for now a solemn knell 

Four times on the still night broke ; 

Four times, at its deadeu'd swell, 
Echoes from the ruins spoke. 

As the lengthen'd clangours die. 

Slowly opes the iron door ! 
Straight a banquet met his eye. 

But a funeral's form it wore ! 

Coffins for the seats extend ; 

All with black the board was spread ; 
Girl by parent, brother, friend, 

Long since nuinber'd wit]i the dead ! 
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Alice, in her grftve-cbtties bouod, 
Ghastly smiling, points a seat ; 

All arose, with thundering sound ; 
AU the expected stranger greet. 

High their meagre arms they wave, 
Wild their notes of welcome swell ; ■ 

" Wclcorae, traitor, to the grave ! 
Pei'ju:-ed, bid the Jight fareweU ! " 
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THE BATTLE OF SEMPACH. 

[1818.] 



These verses are a literal translation of an 
ancient Swiss ballad upon the Battle of Serapach, 
fought 9lh July, 1386, being the victory by which 
the Swiss cantons established their independ- 
ence; the author, Albert Tchudi, denominated 
the Souter, from his profession of a shoemaker. 
He was a citizen of Lucerne, esteemed highly 
among his countrymen, both for his powers as a 
Meister- Singer, or minstrel, and hla courage as a 
soldier ; so that he might share the praise con- 
ferred by Collins on ^achylus, that— 

" Kot alona he nurssd the poet's flame, 

But reach'd from Virtue's hand the patriot steel," 

The circumstance of their being written by a 
poet reluming from the well-fought field he de- 
scribes, and in which his country's fortune was 
secured, may confer on Tchudi's verses an interest 
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wlucli they are not entitled to daim from their 
poetical merit. But ballad poetry, the more liter- 
ally it is translated, the more it loses its sim- 
plicity, without acquiring either grace or strength ; 
and therefore some of the faults of the verses 
must be imputed to the translator's feeling it a 
duty to keep as cbsely as possible to his original. 
The various puns, rude attempts at pleasantry, 
and disproportioned episodes, must be set down to 
Tchudi's account, or to the taste of his age. 

The military antiquary will derive some amuse- 
ment from the minute particulars which the mar- 
tial poet has recorded. The mode in which the 
Austrian men-at-arms received the charge of the 
Swiss, was by forming a phalanx, which they de- 
fended with their long hmces. The gallant "Wln- 
kelreid, who sacrificed his own life by rushing 
among the spears, claspmg in his arms as many 
as he could grasp, and thus opening a gap in those 
iron battalions, is celebrated in Swiss history. 
When fairly mingled together, the unwieldy length 
of their weapons, and cumbrous weight of their 
defensive armour, rendered the Austrian men-at- 
arms a very unequal match for the light-armed 
mount^eers. The victories obtained by the 
Swiss over the German chivalry, hitherto deemed 
as formidable on foot as on horseback, led to im- 
portant changes in the art of war. The poet de- 
scribes the Austrian knights and squires as cutting 
the peaks from their boots ere they could act upon 
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foot, in allusion to an inconvenient piec« of fop- 
pery, often mentioned in the middle ages. Leo- 
pold ni., Archduke of Austria, called "The 
handsome man-at-arms," was slain in the Battle 
of Sempach, with the flower of his chivaliy. 
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'TwA9 when among our linden-trees 
The bees had. housed in swarms, 

(And grey-liair'd peasants say that these 
Betoken foreign arms,) 

Then look'd we down to Wiliisow, 

The land was all in flame ; 
We knew the Archduke Leopold 

With all his army came. 

The Austrian nobles made their vow, 

So hot their heart and bold, 
"On Switzer carles we'll trample now, 

And slay both young and old." 

With clarion loud, and banner proud. 

From Zurich on the lake. 
In martial pomp and fair array, 

Their onward march ihey make. 
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" Now list, ye lowland notiles all — 
Te seek the mountain strand, 

Nor wot ye what shall be your lot 
In such a dangerous land. 

" I rede ye, shrive ye of your sins, 

Before ye farther go ; 
A skirmish in Helvetian hills 

May send your souls to woe." — 

" But where now shall we find a priest 
Our shrift that he may hear ?" — 

"The Switzer priest* has ta'en the field, 
He deals a penance drear. 

" Right heavily upon your head 

He'll lay his hand of steel ; 
And with his trusty partisan 

Tour absolution deal." — ■ 

'Twas on a Monday morning then, 
The corn was steep'd in dew, 

And merry maids had sickles ta'en. 
When the host to Sempaeh drew. 

The stalwart men of fair Lucerne 
Together have they join'd ; 

1 All the Swiss clergy who were able to bear arms foug 
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The pith and core of manhood stern, 
Was none cast looks behiad. 

It was the Lord of Hare-castJe, 

And to the Duke he said, 
" Yon little band of brethren true 

Will meet us undismay'd."— 

" O Hare-castle,' thou heart of hare ! " 

Fierce Oxenstero replied. — 
" Shalt see then how the game will fare," 

The taunted knight replied. 

There was ladng then of helmets bright, 

And closing ranks amain ; 
The peaks they hew'd from their boot-points 

Might weUnigh load a wain.^ 

And thus they to each other said, 

" Yon handful down to hew 
Will be no boastful tale to tell. 

The peasants are so tew." — 

' In the original, Muaensteia, or Bare-itone. 

* Tliia eeema to allude to llie preposterous &iabion, during 
UiB middle ages, of wearing boots with the points or peaks 
turned upwards, and so loag, that in some oases they were 
fastened to the ktiees of the wearer wilh smaU chains. When 
they alighted to fight upon foot, it would seem that the Aus- 
trian gentlemen found it necessary to cat off these peaks 
that they might move with the necessary activity. 
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The gallant Swiss Confederates there 

They pray'd to God aloud, 
And he display'd his rainbow fair 
warthy cloud. 



Then heart and pulse throbh'd more and m 

With courage Ann and high, 
And down the good Cotifed'rates bore 

On the Austrian chivalry. 

The Austrian Lion • 'gan to growl. 

And toss his mane and tail ; 
And ball, and shaft, and crossbow bolt, 

Went whistling forth like hail. 

Lance, pike, and halbert, mingled there. 
The game was nothing sweet ; 

The boughs of many a stately tree 
Lay shivcr'd at their feet. 

The Austrian men-at-arms Stood fast. 
So close their spears they laid ; 

It chafed the gallant Winkelreid, 
Who lo his comrades said — 

" I have a virtuous wife at home, 
A wife and infant son; 

' A nun ou the Avchfluke's name, Leopold. 
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I leave them to my country's care, — 
This field shall soon be won. 

" These nobles lay their spears right thiek, 

And keep full firm array, 
Tet shall my chai^ their order break, 

And make my brethren way." 

He rusb'd agsunst the Austrian band, 

In desperate career. 
And with his body, breast, and hand, 

Bore down each hostile spear. 

Four lances splinter'd on his crest. 

Six shiver'd in his side ; 
Still on the serried files he press'd — 

He broke their ranks, and died. 

This patriot's self-devoted deed 

First tamed the Lion's mood. 
And the four forest cantons freed 

From thraldom by his blood. 

Right where hia charge had made a lane. 

His valiant comrades burst. 
With sword, and axe, and partisan. 

And hack, and stab, and thrust. 

The daunted Lion 'gan to whine, 
And granted ground amtun, 
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The mountain Ball • he bent his brows, 
And gored his sides agtun. 

Then lost was banner, spear, and shield, 

At Sempach in the fight, 
The cloister vaulla at Konig'sfield 

Hold many an Austrian knight. 

It was the Archduke Leopold, 

So lordly would he ride, 
But he came ^;ainst the Switzer churls. 

And they slew him in his pride. 

The heifer said unto the hull, 

" And shall I not complain ? 
There came a foreign nobleman 

To milk me on the plain. 

" One thi-ust of thine outrageous horn 
Has gall'd the knight so sore. 

That to the churchyard he is borne 
To range our glens no more," 

An Austrian noble left the afour, 
And fast the flight 'gan take ; 

And he arrived in luckless hour 
At Sempaeh on the lake. 
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He and his squire a fisher call'd, 
(His name was Hans Von Eof,) 

" For love, or meed, or charity, 
Receive ua in thy boat ! " 

Their anxious call the fisher heard, 

And, glad the meed to win, 
His shallop to the shore he steer'd. 

And took the flyers in. 

And while against the tide and wiad 

Hans stoutly row'd his way, 
The noble to his follower sign'd 

He should the boatman slay. 

The fisher's back was to them tum'd, 
The squire his dagger drew, 

Hans saw his shadow in the lake, 
The boat he overthrew. 

He 'whelm'd the boat, and as they strove. 

He stunn'd them with his oar, 
" Now, drink ye deep, my gentle sii-s, 

You'll ne'er stab boatman more. 

" Two gdded fishes m the kke 
This moinmg hive I caught. 

Their sdvcr scales miY much avail, 
Theu' cariion fle=h i- naught," 
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BATTLE OF SEMPACH. 2 

It was a messenger of woe 
Has sought the Austrian land : 

"Ah ! gracious lady, evil news! 
My lord lies on the strand. 

" At Sempach, on the batfle-fleld, 
His bloody corpse lies there." — 

" Ah, gracious God ! " the lady cried, 
" What tidings of despair ! " 

Now would you know the naiustrel wight, 

Who sings of strife so stern, 
Albert the Souter is he hight, 

A burgher of Lucerne, 

A meny man was he, I wot, 

The night he made the lay, 
Returning from the bloody spot. 

Where God had judged the day. 
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THE .NOBLE MOBINGER. 

A« ANCIENT BALLAD. 

T11A.N3LATI:D FUOM THR GERMAN. 

[1819.1] 



The original of these yerses occurs in a collec- 
tion of German popular songs, entitled, Samm- 
lung Deustcher Volkslieder, Berlin, 1807, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Busching and Von der Hagen, 
both, and more especially the !ast^ distinguished 
for their acquaintance with the ancient popular 
poetry and legendary history of Gennany. 

In the German Editor's notice of the ballad, it 
is stat«d to have been extracted from a manuscript 
Chronicle of Nicolaus Thomann, chaplain to Saint 
Leonard in Weisenhom, which bears the date 

1 [The translation of the Nobla Morinnec appeared orig- 
hiallj- in tlie Edinbnrgh Annu!il Register for 181B, [puMuhtd 
in 1819.) It was composed during Sir Walter Scott's severe 
and alarming illness of April, 1819, and dictated, in the inter- 
vals of exquisite pain, to his daughter Sopiiifi, and his friend 
William Lsidlaw.— Ed.J 
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1533 ; and the song is stated by the author to 
have heen generally sung m the neighbourhood at 
tJiat early period. Thomann, as quoted by the 
German Editor, seems fiothfully to have believed 
the event he narrates. He quotes tombsfones and 
obituaries lo prove the existence of the person- 
ages of the ballad, and discovers that there actu- 
aJly died, on the Tlth May, 1349, a Lady Von 
Neuffen, Countess of Maratetten, who was, by 
birth, of the house of Moringer. This lady he 
supposes to have been Moringer's daughter, men- 
tioned in the ballad. He quotes the same au- 
thority for the death of Berckhold Von NeufFen, 
in the same yeai'. The editors, on the whole, 
seem to embrace the opinion of Professor Smith, 
of Ulm, who, from the language of the ballad, 
ascribes its date to the 15th centuiy. 

The legend itself turns on an incident not pecu- 
liar to Oermany, and which, perhaps, was not un- 
likely to happen, in more instances than one, when 
crusaders abode long in the Holy Land, and their 
disconsolate dames received no tidings of their 
fete. A story very similar in circumalances, but 
without the miraculous machinery of Saint Thomas, 
is told of one of the ancient Lords of Haigli-hall, 
in I^Micashire, the patrimonial inheritance of the 
late Countess of Balcarras ; and the particulars 
are represented on stained glass upon a window 
in that ancient manor-house.^ 

1 [See Introduction to " Ttie Betrothed," Waverly Novels.] 
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0, miL you lie«v » taigM, td. »f oM Bohemim 

day. 
It was the noble Mormger in wedlock bed be lay ; 
He halsed and kiss'd bis dearest dame, that was 

aa sweet as May, 
And .«a, "Now, laay of m, ho«l, .t^d tho 
words i say. 



"Tis I have vow-d a pilgrimage unto a distant 

shrine, 
And I must seek Saint Thomas-land, and leave 

the land that's mine ; 
Here shalt thou dwell the whQe in state, so thou 

wilt pledge thy fay, 
That thou for my return wilt wait seven twelve- 
months and a day." 
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Then out and spoke that Lady brighl^ sore troubled 

in her cheer, 
■' Now tell me true, tiou noble kniglit, what order 

takest thou here ; 
And who shall lead thy vassal band, and hold thy 

lordly sway, 
Afld be thy lady's guardian true when thou art far 



Out spoke the noble Moringer, " Of that have thon 

There's many a valiant gentleman of me holds 

living fair ; 
The trustiest shall rule my land, my vassals and 

my state, 
And be a guardian tried and true to thee, my 

lovely mate. 



" As Christian-man, I needs must keep the vow 

which I have phght. 
When I am far in foreign land, remember thy 

true knight ; 
And cease, my dearest dame, to grieve, for vain 

But grant thy Moringer his leave, smee Gtod 
hath heard his vow." 
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It was the noble Moringer from bed Le made him 

boune, 
And met him there his Chamberlain, with ewer 

and with gown ; 
He flung the mantle on bis back, 'twas furr'd with 



He dipp'd his hand in water cold, and bathed his 
forehead fair. 



"Now hear," he said, "Sir Chamberlain, true 

vassal art thou mine, 
And such the trust that I repose in that proved 

worth of tMne, 
For seven years shalt thou rule my towers, and 

lead my vassal train, 
And pledge thee for my Lady's faith til] I return 

again." 



The Chamberlain was blunt and true, and sturdily 
said he, 

" Abide, my lord, aad rule your own, and take 
this rede from me ; 

That woman's faith's a brittle trust — Seven twelve- 
months didst thou say? 

m pledge me for no lady's truth beyond the 
seventh fair day." 
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i MORINGER. 



The noble Baron turn'd hiia round, his heart was 

fuU of care. 
His gallant Esquire stood him nigh, he was Mars- 

tettun'a heir, 
To whom he spoke right anxiously, " Thou trusty 

squire to me, 
Wilt thou receive this weighty trust when I am 



"To watch aad ward my castJe strong, and to 

protect my land. 
And to the hunting or tie host to lead my vassal 

And pledge tiee for my Lady's faith, till seven 

long years are gone. 
And guard her as Our Lady dear was guarded 

by Saint John." 



Marstetten's heir was kind and true, but fiery, hot, 
and yoang, 

And readily he answer made with too presump- 
tuous tongue ; 

" My noble lord, cast care away, and on your 
journey wend. 

And trust this charge to me until your pilgrimage 
have end. 
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" Rely upon my plighted f^th, which shall he truly 

tried, 
To guard your landis, and ward your towers, and 

with your vassals ride ; 
And for your lovely Lady's faith, so virtuous and 

I'll gage my head it knows no change, he absent 
thirty year." 



The nohte Moringer took cheer when thus he 

heard him speak, 
And doubt forsook his troubled brow, and sorrow 

left his cheek ; 
A long adieu he bids to aO — hoists topsails, and 

And wanders in Saint Thomas-land seven twelve 
months and a day. 

XIV. 

It was the noble Moringer within an orchard 

When on the Baron's slumbening sense a boding 

vision crept ; 
And whisper'd in his ear a voice, " Tis time. Sir 

Knight, to wake, 
Thy lady and thy heritage another master 

take. 
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" Thy tower another banner knows, thy steeds 

another rein, 
And stoop them to another's will thy gallant vassal 

And she, the Lady of thy lo¥e, ao faithful once 

and fair. 
This night within thy father's hall she weds Mars- 

tett«n's heir." 

XVI. 

It is the noble Moringer starts up and tears his 

" Oh would that I had ne'er be«n born ! what 

tidings have I heard ! 
To lose my lordship and my lands tiie less would 

be Djy care. 
But, Giod I that e'er a squire untrue should wed 

my Lady feir. 



" good Saint Thomas, hear," he pray'd, " my 

patron Saint art thou, 
A traitor rohs me of my land even while I pay 

my vow ! 
My wife he brings to infamy that was ao pure of 

And I am far in foreign land, and must endure the 
shame." 
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xviir. 
It was the good Saint Thomas, then, who heard 

his pilgrim's prayer, 
And sent a sleep so deep and dead that it o'er- 

powr'd his care ; 
He waked in fair Bohemian land outstretch'd 

beside a rill. 
High on the right a castle stood, low on the left a 

mill. 



The Moritiger he started up as one from spell 

unbound, 
And dizzy with, surprise and joy gazed wildly all 

around ; 
" I know my fathei-'s aneieat towers, the mill, the 

stream I know, 
Now blessed he my patron Saint who cheer'd hia 

pilgrim's woe ! " 



He leant upon his pilgrim staff, and to the mill he 

So alter'd was his goodly form that none their 

master knew ; 
The Baron to the miller said, " Good friend, for 

charily, 
Tell a poor palmer in your land what tidings may 

there be ? " 
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i NOBLE MORINGER. 



Tlie miEer answer'd him again, " He knew of 
little news, 

Save that the Lady of the land did a new bride- 
groom choose ; 

Her husband died in distant laad, such is the con- 
slant word, 

His death sits heavy on our souls, he was a worthy 



" Of him I held the little mill which wins me 

living free, 
Grod rest the Baron in his grave, he stUl was kind 

And when Saint Martin's tide comes round, and 

millers take tlieir toll, 
The priest that prays for Moringer shall have 

both cope and stole." 



It was the noble Moringer to elimb the hill 
And stood before the bolted gate a woe and weary 
" Now help me, every saint in heaven tiiat can 



To gain the entrance of my hali this woful match 
lo break." 
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His very knock it sounded sad, Ms caU was sad 

and slow, 
For heart and head, and voice and hand, were 

heavy all with woe ; 
And to tlie warder thus be spoke : " Friend, to 

thy Lady say, 
A pilgrim from Saint Thomas-land craves hai> 

hour for a day. 

"I've wander'd many a weary step, my strength 

is wellnigh done. 
And if she turn me from her gate Til see no mor- 

I pray, for sweet Saint Thomas' sake, a pilgrim's 

bed and dole, 
And for the sake of Moringer-s, her once-loved 

husband's soul." 



It was the stalwart warder then be came his dame 
before, 

" A pilgrim, worn and travel-toil'd stands at the 
castle -door ; 

And prays, for sweet Saint Thomas' sake, for har- 
bour and for dole, 

And for the sake of Moringer, thy noble husband's 
souL" 
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The Lady's gentle heart was moved, " Do up the 
gate," she said, 

"And bid the wanderer welcome he to banquet 
and to bed ; 

And since he names my husband's name, so that 
he lists to stay, 

These towers shall be his harbourage a twelve- 
month and a day." 

XSVIII. 

It was the stalwart warder then undid the portal 
broad, 

It was the noble Moringer that o'er the threshold 
strode ; 

" And have thou thanks, kind heaven," he said, 
" though from a man of sin. 

That the true lord stands here once more his cas- 
tle gate within," 



Then up the balls paced Moringer, his step wa-^ 

sad and slow ; 
It sat full heavy oa his heart, none seem'd their 

He sat him on a lowly bench, oppreas'd with woe 

Short space he sat, but ne'er to him seem'd little 
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Now spent was day, and feasting o'er, and come 

was evening hour, 
The time was nigh when new-made brides retire 

to nuptial hower ; 
" Our castle's wont," n brides-man saicl, " hath 

been both firm and long, 
No guest to harbour in our halls till he shall chant 



Then Bpoke the youthful bridegroom there as he 

sat by the bride, 
" My merry minstrel folk," quoth he, " lay shalm 

and liarp aside ; 
Our pilgrun guest must sing a lay, the castle's rule 

to hold, 
And weU his guerdon will I pay with garment 

and with gold." — 



" Chill flows the lay of frozen age," 'twas thus 

the pilgrim sung, 
" Nor golden meed, nor garment gay, unlocks his 

heavy tongue ; 
Once did I sit, thou bridegroom gay, at board as 

rich as thine, 
And by my side as fair a bride with all her charms 
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" But time traced furrows on my face, and 1 grew 

silver-hair'd, 
For locks of brown, and cheeks of youth, she left 

this brow and beard ; 
Once rich, but now a palmer poor, I tread life's 

latest stage, 
And mingle with your bridal mirth the lay of 

frozen age." 



It waa the noble Lady there this wofiil lay that 

hears. 
And for the aged pilgrim's grief her eye was 

dimm'd with tears ; 
She bade her gallant cupbearer a golden beaker 

And bear it to the palmer poor to quaff it for her 



It was the noble Moringer that dropp'd amid the 

A bridal ring of burning gold so costly and so fine ; 
Now listen, gentles, to my aong, It fells you but 

the sooth, 
'Twas with that very ring of gold he pledged his 

bridal truth. 
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Tken to the cupbearer he said, " Do me one kindly 

And should my better days return, full rich shall 

be thy meed ; 
Bear back the golden eup again to yonder bride 

so gay, 
And crare her of her courtesy to pledge the 

palmer gray." 



The cupbearer was courtly bred, nor was tlie boon 

denied, 
The golden cup he took again, and bore it to the 

" Lady," he said, " your reverend guest sends this, 

and bids me pray, 
Tliat, in thy noble courtesy, thou pledge the 

palmer gray." 



The ring hath caught the Lady's eye, she views it 

close and near. 
Then might you hear her shriek aloud, "The 

Moringer is here I " 
Then might you see her start Irom seat, while 

tears in torrents fell. 
But whether 'twas for joy or woe, the ladies best 

can telL 
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But loud she utter'd thanks to Heaven, and every 
saintly power, 

That had retum'd the Moringer before the mid- 
night hour ; 

And loud she utter'd vow oo vow, that never was 
there bride. 

That had like her preserved her troth, or been so 
sorely tried. 



■' Yes, here I claim the praise," she said, " to con- 
stant matrons due, 

Who keep the troth that they have plight, so stead- 
fastly and true ; 

For count the term Lowe'er you will, so that you 
count aright, 

Seven twelvemonths and a day are out when bells 
toll twelve to-night." 



It was Marstetten then rose up, his felchion there 

he drew, 
He kneel'd before tLe Moringer, and down his 

weapon threw ; 
" My oath and knightly faith are broke," these 

were the words he s^d, 
" Then take, my liege, thy vassal's sword, and take 

thy vassal's head." 
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Tte noble Moringer he smiled, and then aloud did 

" He gathers wisdom that hatli roam'd seven 

twelvemontlis and a day ; 
My daughter now hath fifteen years, fame speaks 

her sweet and fair, 
I give her for the bride you lose, and name her 

for my heir. 



" The young bridegix)om hath youthful bride, the 
old bridegroom the old. 

Whose faith was kept till term and tide so punc- 
tually were told ; 

But blessings on the warder kind that oped my 
castle gat«, 

For had I come at morrow tide, I came a day too 
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THE PJOliMAIJ HORSESHOE. 



Tlie Welah, mhaHiiBg a mmaiiaiaous country, ami posiening 
only an inferior bretd of horiei, we™ ajuo% imaik Ui en- 
coimler the ihoci oflhe Angh-Nomuin cavalry. Occaiionalhi, 
kowever, Ihey were tuccesiful in rg/elSng the iwadera; and 
the foUoBing verses are tapposed to celebrate a defeat of 
Clare, Earl of Strigidl <md FeitOinike, aad of Neville, 
Baron of (Sepstow, Lords- Marchers of Moamoathihirc. 
Byiany ti a atreant iddck divides the couitiies of Motaaouth 
and Glamorgan: CaerpkiU, Bte scene of &e su^oaed baiHe, 
is a vale ap™ lis banks, dignijied by Ae raim of a very 



Red glows the forge in Stpiguil's bounds, 
And hammers din, and anvil sounds, 
And armourers, with iron toil, 
Barb many a at«ed for batlJe's broil. 
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Foul fall the hand which bends the steel 
Around the courser's thundering heel, 
That e'er shall dint a sable wound 
On fair Glamoi^an's velvet ground ! 



From Chepstow's towers, ere dawn of moi 
Was heard afar the bugle horn ; 
And forth, in banded pomp and pride, 
Stout Clare and fiery Neville ride. 
Tliey swore, tieir banners broad should g 
In crimson light, on Kyrany's stream ; 
They vow'd, Caerphili's sod should feel 
The Norman chai^er's spuming heel. 



And sooth they swore— the sun arose, 
And Rjmny's wave with crimson glows ; 
For Clare's red banner, floating wide, 
Eoll'd down the stream to Severn's tide 1 
And sooth they vow'd — the trampled green 
Show'd wbere hot Neville's charge had been: 
In every sable hoof-tramp stood 
A Norman horseman's curdling biood ! 



Old Chepstow's brides may curse the toil. 
That arm'd stout Clare for Cambrian broi! ; 
Their orphans long the art may rae, 
For Neville's war-horse forged the shoe. 
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No more the stamp of armed steed 
Shall dint Glamorgan's velvet mead ; 
Nor trace be tiere, in early spring, 
Save of the Fairies' emerald ring. 
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THE Dlltra BARD. 



The Welih tradiHon btars, Stal a Bard, im his deatkrbed, ite- 
■aumded hit harp, and placed Sti oir to vMch these veraea 
are adapted, requettaig that it might be performed at his 

ftOKTOl. 



DiNAs JEmlinn, lament ; for the moment is nigh, 
When muf« in the woodlands thine echoes shall 

No more by sweet Teivi Cadwallon shall rave, 
And mix his wild notes with the wild daahing wave. 



Id spring and in autumn thy glories of shade 
Unhonour'd shall flourish, unhonour'd shaU fade ; 
For soon shall be hfeless the eye and the tongue, 
That view'd them with rapture, with rapture that 
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III. 

Thy sons, Dinas Emlinn, may march in their pride, 
And chase the proud Saxon fi'om Prestatyn's side ; 
But where is the harp shall give hfe to their 

name? 
And where ia the bard shall give heroes Iheir 

And oh, Dinas Emlinn ! thy daughters so fair, 
Who heave the white bosom, and wave the dark 

What tuneful enthusiast shall worship their eye, 
When half of their charms with Cadwallon shall 
die? 

Then adieu, silver Teivi ! 1 quit thy loved scene. 
To join the dim choir of the bards who have been ; 
With Lewarch, and Meilor, and Merlin the Old, 
And sage Tahessin, high harping to hold. 



And adieu, Dinas Emlinn 1 still green be thy 

shades, 
Unconquer'd thy warriors, and matchless thy 

maids ! 
And thou, whose faint warblings my weakness can 

tell. 
Farewell, my loved Harp ! my laat treasure, 

farewell ! 
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THE MAID OP TORO. 



O, LOW shone the sun on the fair lake of Toro, 
And weafc were the whispers that waved the 
dark wood, 
All as a lair maiden, hewilder'd in sorrow. 

Sorely aigh'd to the breezes, and wept to the 
flood. 
" O, saints ! ft-om the mansions of bhss lowly 
bending ; 
Sweet virgin ! who hearest the suppliant's cry, 
Now grant my petition, in anguish ascending. 
My Henry restore, or let Eleanor die ! " 

All distant and faint were the sounds of the battle. 

With the breezes they rise, with the breezes 

they fail. 

Till the shout, and the groan, and the conflict's 

dread rattle. 

And the chase's wild clamour, came loading the 
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Breathless she gazed on the woodlands so dreary; 

Slowly approaching a warrior was seen ; 
Life's ebbing tide mark'd his footsteps so weary, 

Cleft was hia helmet, and woe was his mien. 
" 0, save thee, fair maid, for our armies are flying ! 

0, save thee, fair maid, for thy guardian is low ! 
Deadly cold oc yon heath thy brave Henry is lying, 

And fast through the woodland approaches the 

Searce could he falter the tidings of sorrow, 
Add scarce could she hear them, benumb 'd with 
desi>air : 

And when the sun sunk on the sweet lake of Tore, 
For ever he set to the Brave and the F^r. 
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HElLVELLYlf. 



/» (*e firing of 1805, a yoang genllemaa of tal^Ut, and of a 
mast amiaile ^potiHon, penihed bij loimg ha way on Ihe 
mMBiBia S^vellyn. His remaaa mere noi diiioiered (i« 
tkree monUis aftenmtrdi, when Ihey Kerefoami ganrdid by a 
faiihfid terrieT-bUeh, Mi (oroMii! oltewiini dunag frequent 
saUlarji i-obiMh tkroagh the mldi of Oamberland and Wat- 
mereland. 



I climb'd the dark brow of the migiity Hellvellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam'd misty 
and wide ; 
All was slil!, save by fila, when the eagle was yell- 
iag- 
And starting around me the echoes replied. 
On the right, Striden-edge round the Red-tarn was 

bending, 
And Catchedicam its leil vei^e was defending, 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascend- 
ing, 
When I mark'd the sad spot where the wander- 
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Dark green was that spot mid the browD moun- 
tain heather, 
Where the Pilgrim, of Nature lay stretch'd in 
decay, 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandon 'd to weather, 
Till the mountain-winds wasted the tenaatless 
clay. 
Nor jet quite deserted, though lonely extended. 
For, faithful in death, hia mute favourite at- 

teaded. 
The much-loved remains of her maat«r defended, 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that Ws silence was 

slumber ? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft 

didst thou start ? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 
And, oh, was it meet, that, — no requiem read o'er 

No mother to weep, and do friend to deplore him, 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretch'd before 

Unhonour'd the Pilgrim from life should depart ? 

When a Prince to the fate of the Peasant has 
yielded, 
The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted 
haUj 
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With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 

And pages stand mute by the canopied pall : 

Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches 

are gleaming ; 
In the proudly-arch'd chapel the banners are beam- 
ing; 
Far adown the long aisle sacred music is slream- 
ing, 
Lamenting a Chief of the People should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature. 
To lay down thy head like the meeli mountain 

When, wilder'd, he drops from some cliff Luge in 
stature, 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy conch by this desert lake 

lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying, 
In the arms of Hellvellyn and Catchedicam. 
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Oh, say not, my love, with that mortified air, 
That your spring-time of pleasure is flown, 

Nor bid me to maids that are younger repair, 
For those raptures that still are thine own. 

Though April his temples may wreathe with the 

Its tendrils in infancy curl'd, 
'Tis the ardour of August matures us the wine. 
Whose life-hlood enlivens the world. 

Though thy form, that was fashion'd as light as a 

Has assumed a proportion more round, 
And thy glance, that was bright as a falcon's at 
gaze, 
Looks soberly now on the ground, — 

Enough, after absence to meet me again, 

Thy steps still with ecstasy more ; 
Enough, that those dear sober glances retain 

For me the kind language of love. 
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THE PALMER." 



" 0, OPBN the door, some pity to show, 
Keen blows the northern wind 1 

The glen is white with the drifted snow, 
And the path is hard to ftnd. 

" No ontlaw seeks your castle gate, 
From chasing the King's deer, 

Though even aa outlaw's wreteUed state 
Might claim eompassioa here. 

" A weary Palmer, worn and weak, 

I wander for my sin ; 
0, open, for Our Lad/a sake ! 

A pilgrim's blessing win I 

" I'D give you pardons from the Pope, 
And reliques from o'er the sea, — 

Or if for these you will not ope, 
Yet open for charity. 

1 [Thia, and the two folIo?(ing, were first publiahod 
Hadjn'a Collection at Sooltisb Airs, vol. ii. Edin. 1806.] 
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" The hare ia crouching in her form, 

The hart beside the hind ; 
An aged man, amid the storm. 

No shelter can I find. 

" You hear the Ettrick's sullen roar. 
Dark, deep, and strong is he, 

And I must ford the Ettrick o'er, 
Unlesa you pity me. 

" The iron gate is bolted hard. 

At which I knock in vain ; 
The owner's heart ia closer barr'd. 

Who hears me thus complain. 

" Farewell, farewell ! and Mary grant. 

When old and frail you be. 
You never may the shelter want. 

That's now denied to me," 

The Ranger on his couch lay warm, 
And heard him plead in vain ; 

But oft amid December's storm. 
He'll hear that voice again : 

For lo, when (hiough the vapours dank, 

Morn shone on Ettnck fair, 
A corpse amid the aiders lank, 

The Palmer weltei'd there 
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THE MAID OP NEOPATH. 



TiiEKE is a tradition in Twecddalc, tliat, when 
Neidpath Castle, near Peebles, was inhabited by 
the Earls of March, a mutual passion subsisted 
between a daughter of that noble family, and a 
son of the Laird of Tushielaw, in Ettrick Forest. 
As the alliance was thought unsuitable by her 
parents, the young man went abroad. During his 
absence the lady fell into a consumption ; and at 
length, as the only means of saving her life, her 
father consented that her lover should be recalled. 
On the day when he was expected to pass through 
Peebles, on the road to Tushielaw, the young 
lady, though much exhausted, caused herself to 
be carried to the balcony of a house in Peebles, 
belonging to the family, that she might see him as 
he rode past. Her anxiety and eagerness gave 
such force to her organs, that she is said to have 
distinguished hi? horse's footsteps at an incredible 
distance. But Tushielaw, unprepai'ed fur the 
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change in her appearance, and not especting to 
see her in that place, rode on without recognizing 
her, or even slackening his pace. The lady was 
unable to support the shock, and, aiter a short 
struggle, died in the arms of her attendants. 
There is an incident similar to this traditional taje 
in Count Hamilton's " Fleur d'Epine.'' 
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THE MAID OP NEIDPATH. 



s are sharp to see, 

And lovers' ears in hearing ; 
And love, in hfe's extremity, 

Can lend an hour of cheering. 
Disease had heen in Mary's bower, 

And slow decay from mourning, 
Though now she sits on Neidpath's tow 

To watch her love's returning. 

All sunk and dim her eyes so bright, 

Her form dccay'd by pining, 
Till through her wasted liand, at night 

You saw the taper shining ; 
By fits, a sultry hectic hue 

Across her cheek were flying ; 
By fits, so ashy pale she grew, 

Her maidens thought her dying. 

Yet keenest powers to see and heai', 
Seem'd in her frame residing ; 
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Before the watch-dog prick'd his ear, 
She heard her lover's riding; 

Ere scarce a distant form was ken'd, 
She knew, and waved to greet him ; 

And o'er ihe battlement did bend, 
As on the wing to meet him. 

He eame — he pass'd — an heedless gsize 

As o'er some stranger glancing ; 
Her welcome, spoke in faltering phra=e. 

Lost in his courser's prancing — 
The castle arch, whose hollow tone 

Returns each whisper spoken. 
Could scarcely catch the feeble moan, 

Which told her heart was broken. 
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WANDERING WILLIE. 
(i8oe.) 



All joj was bereft me the day that you left me, 
And dimb'd t!ie taD vessel to sail yon wide sea ; 

weary betide it ! I wander'd beside it. 

And bann'ii it for parting my Willie and me. 

Far o'er the wave hast thou foilow'd thy fortune, 
Oft fought the squadrons of Prance and of 

Ae kiss of welcome's worth twenty at parting, 
Now I hae gotten my Willie again. 

When the sky it was mirk, and the winds they 
were wailing, 
I sat on the beaeh wi' the tear in my ee, 
And thought o' the bark where my Willie was 

And wish'd that the tempe:;t could a' blaw on 



Now that thy gallant ship rides at her mooring. 
Now that my wanderer's in safety at hame, 
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WANDERING WILLIE. - 

Music to me were the wildest winds' roaring, 
That e'er, o'er Inch Keith drove the dark oci 



When the lights they did blaze, and the guns they 
did rattle. 

And blithe was each heart for the great victory, 
In secret I wept for the dangers of battle, 

And thy glory itself was scarce comfort to me. 

But now shalt thou tell, while I eagerly listen. 
Of each bold adventure, and every brave scar ; 

And trust me, I'U smile, though ray een they may 
glisten; 
For sweet after danger's the tale of the war. 

And oh, how we doubt when there's distance 

'tween lovers, 

When there's naetliiEg to speak to the heart 

thro' the ee ; 

How often tlie kindest and warmest prove rovers. 

And the iove of the faithfullest ebbs like the 



Till, at times — could I help it ?— I pined and I 
ponder'd. 
If love could change notes like the bird on tiie 

Now ni ne'er ask if thine eyes may hae wander'd. 
Enough, thy leal heart has been constant to me. 
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Welcome, from sweeping o'er sea and through 
channel, 

Hardships and danger despising for fame, 
Furnishing story for glory's bright annal, 

Welcome, my wanderer, to Jeanie and hame ! 

Enough now thy story in annals of glory 

Has humbled the pride of France, Holland, 
and Spain; 
No more shall thou grieve me, no more shalt thou 

I never will part with my Willie again. 
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HUNTU^G SONG.' 



Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
On the mountain dawns the day, 
All the jolly chase is here. 
With hawk, and hoi^e, and hunting-spear! 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 
L, lords and ladies gay." 



Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 

Springleta in the dawn are steaming. 

Diamonds on the hrake are gleaming : 

And foresters have busy been. 

To track the buck iu thicket green : 

Now we come to chant our lay, 

" Waken, lorda and ladies gay." 

1 [FiBt pul 
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Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
To the green-wood haste away ; 
We can show yon where he Ues, 
Fleet of foot, and tall of size ; 
We can show the marks he made. 
When 'gainst the oak his antlers fray'd; 
You shall see him brought to bay, 
" Waken, lords and Ittdies gay." 

Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 
Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 

Time, stem huntsman ! who can baalk, 
Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk ; 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay. 
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THE RETURN TO ULSTER.' 



Once again, — but how changed sine* ray wan- 

d'riDgs began — 
I have heard the deep voice of the Lagan and 

And the pines of Clanbrassil resound to the roar, 
That wearies the echoes of fair TuUamore. 
Alas ! my poor bosom, aud why shouldst thou 

With the scenes of my youth can its raptures 

return ? 
Can I live the dear life of delusion again. 
That flow'd when these echoes first mix'd with my 

strain ? 

It was then that around me, though poor and un- 

High spells of mysterious enchantment were 
thrown ; 

I [First pubJislied in Mr. G. Thomson's Collection of Irisli 
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The streams, were of silver, of diamond the dew, 
The land was an Eden, for fency wag new. 
I had heard of our bards, and my soul was on fire 
At the rush of their verse, and the sweep of their 

lyre: 
To me 'twas not legend, nor tale to the ear, 
But a vision of noontide, distinguish'd and dear. 

Ultonia's old heroes awoke at the call. 

And renew'd the wild pomp of the chase and the 

hall: 
And the standard of Fion flash'd fierce from on 

high; 
Like a burst of the sun when the tempest is nigh.' 
It seem'd that the harp of green Erin once more 
Could renew all the glories she boasted of yore — 
Yet why at remembrance, fond heart, shouldst 

thou bum ? 
They were days of delusion, and cannot return. 

But was she, too, a phantom, the Maid who stood 

by. 

And listed my lay, while she turn'd from mine 

eye? 
Was she, too, a vision, just glaacing to view, 
Then dispersed in the sunbeam, or melted to 

' In ancient Irish poeciy, the standani of Fion, or Fingal, 
13 called the BaB-btunt, an epithet feebly rendered by the 
Sun-^i» of Macpherson. 
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Oh ! would it had been so, — would tliat her eye 
Had been but a star-glance that shot through the 

Aud her Toice that was moulded lo melody's ihrill, 
Had been but a zephyr, that sigh'd and was stiil ! 

Oh ! would it had been so, — not then this poor 

Had leam'd the sad lesson, to love and lo part ; 
To bear, unassisted, ite burden of care. 
While I toil'd for the wealth I had no one to share. 
Not then had I said, when life's summer was done, 
And the hours of her autumn were fast speeding 

on, 
'■ Take the fame and the riches ye brought in your 

And restore me the dream of my spring-tide 
again." 
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FAREWELL TO MACKENZIE, 

eiGO CHIEF OP KINTAIL. 



The original verses are arranged to a beautifal Gaelic 
air, o/iokich the chorus is adapted to the double puU upon 
the oara of a galley, and which is there/ore distinct from 
the ordinary jorums, or hoatsongs. They mere cotnr 
posed by the Family Bard upim the departure of the 
Earl of Seaforih, who was oUiged to tidce refuge in 
Spain, after an unsuccessful effort at insurrection in 
favour of the Stuart family, in the year 1 718. 

FabeWELL to Mackenneth, great Earl of the 

North, 
The Lord of Lochcarron, Glenshiel, and Seaforth ; 
To the Chieft^n this morning his course who 

began, 
LauQching forth on the billows his bark like a 
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For a far foreign land he has hoisted his sail : 
Farewell to Slackenzie, High Chief of Kintail ! 

swift be the galley, and hardy her crew, 
May her captain be skilful, her mariners true. 
In danger undaunted, unwearied by toil, 
Though the whirlwind should rise, and the ocean 

should boil i 
On the brave vessel's gunnel I drank his bonail,' 
And farewell to Mackenzie, High Chief of Kin- 
tail! 

Awake in thy chamber, thou sweet southland gale ! 
Like the sighs of his people, breathe soft on his 

Be prolong'd as regret, that his vassaja most know. 
Be iair as their faith, and sincere as their woe : 
Be so soft, and so fair, and so faithful, sweet gale, 
Wafting onward JLackenzie, High Chief of 
Kintail! 

Be his pilot experienced, and trusty, and wise. 
To measure the seas, and to study the skies: 
May he hoist all his canvas from streamer to deck. 
But ! crowd it higher when wafting him back — 
Till tlie cliffs of Skooroora, and Conan's glad vale, 
Shall welcome Mackenzie, High Chief of Kmtail ! 
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So sung die old Bard,'in the grief of his heart, 
When he saw his loved Lord from hia people 

depart. 
Now mute on thy mountains, O Albyn, are heard 
Nor the voice of the song, nor the harp of the 

bard; 
Or its strings are but waked by the stern winter 

gale, 
As they moum for Mackenzie, last Chief of 

Kintail. 

From the far Southland Border a Minstrel came 

forth, 
And he waited the hour that some Bard of the 

1 [ThBse verses were written ehortly after the deaUi of 
Lord Seafnrth, the last male representative of his illusbioua 
houBB. He was a nobleman of extraordinary talents, who 
EQUst have made for himself a lasting reputation, had not hi» 
political exertions been checked by Che painful natural in- 
firmities alluded to in the fourth stanza.] 
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His hand on the harp of the ancient should cast, 
And bid its wild numbers mix high with the blast ; 
But no bard was there left in the land of the 

Gael, 
To lament for Mackenzie, last Chief of Kinlail. 

And shall thou then sleep, did the Minstii;! 

exclaim, 
Like the son of the lowly, unnoticed by fame ? 
No, son of Fitzgerald ! in accents of woe, 
The song tliou hast loved o'er thy coffin shall flow, 
And teach thy wild mountains to join in the wail. 
That laments for Mackenzie, last Chief of Kintail. 

In vain, the bright course of thy talents to wrong. 
Fate deaden'd thine ear and imprisoned thy 

tongue ; 
For brighter o'er all her obstructions arose 
The glow of the genius they could not oppose ; 
And who in the iand of the Saxon or Gael, 
Might match with Mackenzie, High Chief of 

Kintail? 

Thy sons rose around thee in hght and in love, 
AU a father could hope, all a friend oould approve ; 
What 'vails it the lale of thy sorrows to tell, — 
In the spring-time of youth and of promise they 

fell! 
Of the line of Fitzgerald remains not a male. 
To bear the proud name of the Chief of Kmtail. 
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And thou, gentle Dame, who must bear, to thy 

For thy dan and thy country the cares of a Chief, 
Whom' brief rolling moons in sis changes have 

left. 
Of thy husband, and father, and brethren bereft. 
To thine ear of afiection, how sad is the hail, 
That salutes thee the Heir of the hne of Kintail ! ' 



1 [The Honourable Lady Hood, daughter of the lust Lord 
Seaforth, widow of Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, now Mrs. 
St«wart Mackenzie of Seaford imd GlasserWa, 1883.] 
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WAR-SONG OP lACHlAN 

H1«H Cmy.F OF MACLKAN. 



TAm song aj^wara to be imperfecl, or, at least, like 
many of the early Gaelic poeras, jnakes a rapid (rami- 
mn,from one subject io another ; from the silnaiion, 
namely, of one of the daughters of the clan, who opens 
the song by lamenting the absence of her hver, to an 
eulogium oner the military glories of the Chieftain. The 
translator has endeavoured to imitate the abrupt style 
of the original. 

A WEARr month Las wandered o'er 
Since last we parted on the shore ; 
Heaven ! that I ^aw thee, Love, once more, 

Safe on Ihat shore again ! — 
'Twad valiant Lachlan gave the word :. 
Lachlan, of many a galley lord : 
He call'd his kindred bands on boai'd. 

And launch'd them on the main. 
VOL. VI. 17 
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Clan- Gillian ^ is to ocean gone ; 
Clan-Gillian, fierce in foray known ; 
Rejoicing in the glory won 

In many a bloody broil ; 
For wide is heard the thundering fray, 
The rout, the ruin, the dismay, 
When from the twilight glens away 
, Clan-Gillian drives the spoil. 

Woe to the hills that shall rebound 

Our banner'd bag-pipes' maddening sound ! 

Clan-Gillian's onset echoing round, 

Shall shake their inmost cell. 
Woe to the bark whose crew shaO gaze. 
Where Lachlan's silken streamer plays ! 
The fools might face the lightning's blaze 

As wisely and as well ! 

1 i. e. The clan of Miicleiin,— literally, the rate of Gilli 
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[ The original of this little Eomance maies part of a 
inanjiscripl collection of French Songs, probably 
compiled by some young officer, which was foitnd on 
ike Field of Waterloo, so much stained mth clay and 
wiih Uood, as sufficiently to indicate what had been 
the fate of its lute owner. The song is popular in 
France, and is rather a good specimen of the style 
of composition to which il belongs. The translation 
is strictly literal.^ ^ 



It was Dutiois, the young and brave, wa,s bound 

for Palestine, 
But first he made his orisons before St. Mary's 

shrine ; 

1 [This ballad appeared in 1«15, in Paul's Letters, and in 
the Edlnbar^h Annual Begieter. It has since been set to 
mnsic by G. F. Graham, Esq., in Mr, Thomson's Selaot Mel- 
odies, &e.l 

2 [Tbe original romance, 

" Partant pour la Syrie, 
Lajeuna et bravo Dnnois," &•;. 

was written, and set to music also, by Hortense Beauharnois, 

Ducbesse de St. Leu, Ex-Queen of Holland. 
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" And grant, immortal Queen of Heaven," was 

still the Soldier's prayer, 
" That I may prove the bravest knight, and love 

the fairest fair." 

His oath of honour on the shrine he graved it 

with his sword, 
And foUow'd to the Holy Land the banner of his 

Where, faithful to his noble vow, his war-cry fill'd 

the air, 
" Be honoured aye the bravest knight, beloved the 

fairest fair." 

They owed the conquest lo his arm, and then his 

Liege-Lord said, 
" The heart that has for honour beat by bliss must 

be repaid. — 
My daughter Isabel and thou shall be a wedded pair. 
For thou art bravest of the brave, she fairest of 

the fair." 

And then they bound the holy knot before Saint 

Mary's shrine. 
That makes a paradise on earth, if hearts and 

hands combine ; 
And every lord and lady bright that were in chapel 

Cried, "Honour'd be the bravest knight, beloved 
the fiurest fair ! " 
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Glowing with love, on fire for fame, 

A Troubadour that hated sorrow. 
Beneath his Lady's window came, 

And thus he sung his last good-morrow : 
" My arm it b my country's right, 

My heart is in my true-love's bower; 
Gaily for love and fame to fight 

Befits the gallant Ti-oubadour," 

And while he march'd with helm on head 

And harp in hand, the descant rung. 
As, faithful to his favourite maid. 

The minstrel burden still he sung : 
" My arm it is my country's right. 

My heart is in my lady's bower ; 
Resolved for love and fame to fight, 

1 come a gallant Troubadour." 

1 [The oripnal of this ballad a]sowaa written and composed 
by the Duohease de St. Leu. The translation has been set to 
music i>Y Mr. Thomson. See his Collection of Scottish Songs. 
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Even wheD the battle-roar was deep, 

■With dauntless heart he hew'd his way, 
'Mid eplintering lance and falchion sweep. 

And still waa heard his warrior-lay ; 
" My life it is my country's right, 

My heart is in my lady's bower ; 
For love to die, for fame to fight. 

Becomes the valiant Troubadour." 

Alas ! upon the hloody field 

He fell beneath the foeman's glaive. 
But still reclining on his shield, 

Expiring sung the exulting stave ; — 
" My life it is my country's right. 

My heart is in my lady's bower; 
For love and fame to fall in fight 

Becomes the valiant Troubadour," 
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O, DKEAD was the time, and more dreadl'ul the 

When the hrave on Marengo lay slaughter")! in 

And beholding broad Europe bow'd down by her 
foemen, 
Pitt closed in Ms anguish the map of her 

Not tie fate of broad Europe could bend his brave 

To take for his country the safety of shame ; 
O, then in her triumph remember his merit, 
And hallow the goblet that flows (o his name. 

Kound the husbandman's head, while he traces the 
furrow, 
The mists of the winter may mingle with rain. 
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He may plough it with labour, an^ sow it in sorrow, 

And sigh while he fears he has sow'd it in vain ; 
He may die ere his children shall reap in their 
gladness, 
But the blithe harvest-home shall remember his 
claim; 
And their jubilee shout ahal! bo soften'd with sad- 
While they hallow the goblet tliat flows to his 



Though anxious and timeless his life was expended, 

In toils for our country preserved by his care, 
Though he died ere one ray o'er the nations 
ascended, 

To light the long darknes-sof doubt and despair; 
The storms he CDduredin our Britain's December, 

The perils his wisdom foresaw and o'ercame. 
In her glory's rich harvest shall Britain remember, 

And hallow the goblet that flows to his name. 

Nor forget His grey head, who, all dark in affliction. 

Is deaf to the tale of our victories won, 
And to sounds the most dear to paternal affection, 

The shout of his people applauding his Son ; 
By his firmness unmoved in success and disaster. 

By his long reign of virtue, remember his claim ! 
With our tribute to Pitt join the praise of his 
Master, 

Though a tear slain the goblet that flows to his 
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Yet again fill the wine-cup, and change the saif 



The rites of our grief and our gratitude paid. 
To our Prince, to our Heroes, devote the bright 
treasure, 
The wisdom that plann'd, and the zeal that 
obey'd ! 
Fill Wellington's eup till it beam like his glory, 
Forget not our own brave Dalhousir and 
Gk^me ; 
A thousand years iience hearts shy.ll hound at their 

And hiillow the goblet that flows to their fame. 
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FuOM the brown crest of Newark ils i 
extending. 
Our signal is waving in sniolie and in flaine ; 
And eacli forester blifJie, from his mountain de- 
scending, 
Bounds light o'er the heather to join in the game. 



2Ke« up iBtth the Banner, Ut forest winds fan her. 
She has btaaed over Ettrick eight ages and more ; 
In sport we'U attend her, in battle defend her. 
With heart and with hmid, like our fathers hefore. 

1 [This song appears with mnsic in Mr. G. Thomson's Col- 
lection— 1826. The foot-ball mat«h on which it was written 
took plac« on Deceml>er S, 1816, and was also celebrated by 
ths Ettriofc Shepherd.] 
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When (lie Southern invader spread waste and dis- 

At the glance of her crescents he paused and 
withdrew, 
For around them were marshall'd the pride of the 

The Flowers of the Forest, the Bands of Buc- 

CLErCH. 

Then up with the Banaer, &c. 

A Stripling's weak hand ' lo our revel has borne 

No mail-glove has grasp'd her, no spearmen sur- 
round ; 
But ere a hold foeman should scathe or should 

A thousand true hearts would be cold on the 
ground. 

Then up with the Banner, &c. 

We forget each contention of civil dissension, 

And hail, like our brethren, Home, Douch.a3, 

and Car : 

And Elliot and Pringle in pastime shall mingle. 

As welcome in peace as their fathers in war. 

Then up with the Banner, &c. 

Then strip, lads, and to it, though sharp be the 
weather, 
1 [The bearer of the standard was the Author's eldest son.] 
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And if, by mischance, jou should happen lo 
fjiO, 
There are worse things in life than a tumble on 
heather, 
AaA life is itself but a game at foot-ball. 
Then up with the Banner, &c. 

And when it is over, we'll drink a blithe measure 
To each Laird and each Lady tliat wituess'd 

And lo every blithe heart that took part in our 
pleasure, 
To the lads that have lost and the lads that 

Then up with the Banner, &c. 

May the Forest still flourish, both Borough and 
Landward, 
From the hall of the Peer to the Herd's ingle- 

And huzza ! my brave hearts, for Bucclkuch 
and his standard. 
For the King and the Country, the Clan and 
the Duke! 

Then up with the Banner, lei forest winds fan Aer, 
She has Uazed over EUrick eight ages and more; 

In ^orl we'U aUend her, in hcUtle defend her, 
With heart and with hand, like our fathers 
before. 
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JOCKOFHAZELDEAN. 

Am—" A Border Melody." 



The first stanza of this Ballad k ancieiiL The other 
were written for Mr Campbell's Albyn's Anthology. 



"Why weep ye by the tide, ladie? 

Why weep ye by the tide ? 
I'E wed ye to my youngest son, 

And ye sail be his hride : 
And ye sail be his bride, ladie, 

Sae comely to be seen " — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 



" Now let this wilful grief be done. 
And dry tliat cheek so pale ; 
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Young Frank is chief of Erringtou, 
And lord of Langlej-dale ; 

His step is first in peaceful ha ', 
His sword in battle keen" — 

But aye she loot ihe t«ars down fa' 
For Jock of Hazeldean. 



" A chain of gold ye aall not lack, 

Nor braid to bind your hair ; 
Nor mettled houod, nor managed hawk, 

Nor palfrey fresh and fair ; 
And you, the foremost o' them a ', 

Shall ride our forest queen " — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 



The kirk was deck'd at moming-tide, 

The tapers glimmer'd fair ; 
The priest and bridegroom wait the bride, 

And dame and knight are there. 
They sought her haith by bower and ha' ; 

The ladie was not seen ! 
She's o'er the Border, and awa' 

Wi' Jock of Hazeldean. 
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LULLABY OF AN INFANT CHIE 

Aui— " CaiM g„ l«.'' 1 



0, HUSH thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight, 

Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright ; 

The woods and the glens, from the towers which 

They all arc belonging, dear babie, to thee. 
O ho ro, i ri ri, cadul gii lo, 
ho ro, i ri ri, &c. 



0, fear iiot the bugle, though loudly it blows, 
It calls but the warders that guard thy repose ; 
Their bows would be bended, their blades would 

Ere the step of a foeman draws near to tliy bed. 
ho ro, i ri ri, &c 

I " Sleep on till liaj." These worda, adapted to a melody 
somewhat different from the original, are sung in my friend 
Mr. Terry's drama of " Guy Mannering." [The " LuUahy " 
waa first printed in Mr Terry's drama: it was afterarards set 
to mueic in Thonison's oollection, 1922.] 
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O, hush thee, my hable, the timi^ soon will come, 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and 

Then hash thee, my darling, take rest while you 

For strife comes with manhood, and waking with 

ho ro, i ri ri, &c. 
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PIBROCH OF DONALD LHU. 

Air—" Piobair of Donml Dhuidh." i 



This is a very ancient pibroch belonging lo Cian Mac 
Donald, and supposed to refer lo the expedition of 
Donald Bollock, who, in 1431, launched from the 
Isles with a considerable force, invaded Lochaber, 
and at Inverlochy defeated and put to flight the Earls 
of Mar and Caithness, though at the head of an ar- 
my superior to his own. The words of (he set, theme, 
or melody, lo which the pipe variations are applied, 
run thus in Gaelic .- — ■ 

PiobairBachdDhonuilDhnidh,piobairBachdDhanuil; 
Piobaireachd Dhonnil Dhuidli, plobaireaohd Dhoimilj 
Piobaireachd Dhonuil Dhuidh, piobaireacM Diionuil! 
Piob agus brataoh air faiohe Inverlochi. 
The pipe-Baramons of Donald the Black, 
Tbe pipe-summons of Donald the Black, 
The war-pipe and the pennon are on the gathering-plaee at 
Inverlochy.-^ 

1 " The pibroch of Donald the Black. " [This aong was 
wiltten fcr Campbell's Albyn's Anthology, 1S16. It may 
also he seen, sat to miisic, in Thomson's Colleotion, 1830.] 

! [Compare this with the gathering-song in the third canto 
of the Lady of the Lake.] 

TOL. Tl. 18 
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PiRROCH of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan-Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 

Hark to the si 
Come in your wai 

Gientles and c 



Come from deep glen, and 

From mountain so rocky, 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at InTCrlochy. 
Come every hill-plaid and 

True heaji; that wears one. 
Come every steel blade, and 

Strong hand that bears one. 
Leave un tended the herd. 

The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterr'd, 

The bride at the altar ; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 

Leave nets and barges : 
Come with your fighting gear, 

Broadswords and tai^es. 

Come as the winds come, when 

Forests are rended ; 
Come as the waves come, when 
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PIBROCH OF DONALD DHTJ. 

Navies are stranded ; 
Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster, 
Chief, vassal, page and groom, 

Tenant and master. 
Fast they come, fast they come ; 

See how Ihey gather I 
Wide waves the eagle plume, 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades. 

Forward each man set ! 
Pibroch of Doniiil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset ! 
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NORA'S VOW. 



Air-" aa t 



I j^haoidh.'' 



UIGY, [1618.]' 



[n the original Gaelic, the Lady makes prolestatu>m that 
she wiU not go with the Bed Earl 's son, until the swan 
should hum in the cliff, and the eagle m the lake— 
until one mountain should change places with another, 
and so forth. It is hut fair to add, that there it no 
authotUy for supposing that she altered her mind— 
except the vehemence of her proteslalion. 



Hear what Highland Nora said, 
" The Eavlie's son I will not wed, 
Should all the race of nature die, 
And none be left but he and I. 
For all the gold, for all the gear. 
And all the lands both far and neai 
That ever valour lost or won, 
I would not wed the Earlie's son."- 
1" 1 will 

2[Seeal 
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" A maiden's tow oil CiOum spoke, 
" Are lightly mide in 1 hghth broke ; 
The heather on llie mountam s height 
Begins to bloom in purple light ; 
The frost-wind Mion shall sweep away 
That lustre deep from glen and brae ; ' 
Yet Nora, eve its bloom be gone, 
May blithely wed the Earlie's son," 



'■ The swan," she said, " the lake's clear breast 
May barter for the eagle's nest ; 
The Awe's fierce stream may backward turn, 
Ben-Cruaichan fall, and crush Kilehum; 
Our kilted clans, when blood is high, 
Before their foes may turn and fly ; 
But I, were all these marvels done. 
Would never wed the Earlie's son." 



Still in the wafer-hly's shade 
Her wonted nest the wild-swan made ; 
Ben-Cruaichan stands fast as ever, 
Still downward foams the Awe's fierce rii 
To shun the clash of foeman's steel. 
No highland brogue has turn'd the heel ; 
But Nora's heart is lost and won, 
— She's wedded to the Earlie's son ! 
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MACGREGOR'S GATHERING. 

Air—" Thain' a Grigalack." i 

WliiriEti FOK ALEYK'a ANTHOLOQr, [1816,] 



These verses are adapted to a very wild, yet lively gather- 
ing lime, used by the MacOregors. The severe freat- 
mettt of this Clan, their outlawry, and the proscription 
of their very name, are alluded to in the Ballad.^ 



The moon'a on the lake, and the mist's on the brae, 
And the clan has a name that is nameless by day ; 

Then gather, gather, gather, Grigalach ! 

Gatiier, gather, gather, &c. 

Our signal for fight, that from monarchs we drew, 
Must he heard hut by night in our vengeful haloo ! 

Thea haloo, Grigalach. ! haloo, Grigalach ! 

Haloo, haloo, haloo, Grigalach, &c. 

i"The Max^Grogor is oome-" 

2[For the history of the clan, see Introduction to BubSoy— 
IRiKet-feti Notrela, vol. vii.] 
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Glen Orchy'e proud mountains, Coalcbuirn and her 

towers, 
Glenstrae and Glenlyon no longer are ours ; 

We're landless, landless, landless, Grigalach ! 

Landless, landless, landless, &c 

But doom'd and devoted by vassal and lord, 
MacGregor has sttU both his heart and his sword ! 

Then courage, courage, courage, Grigalach ! 

Courage, courage, courage, &c. 

If they rob us of name, and pursue us with beagles, 
Give their roofs to the flame, and their flesh to the 

Then vengeance, vengeance, vengeance, Grig- 

Vengeaace, vengeance, vengeance, &c. 

While there's leaves in the forest, and foam on the 

MacGregor, despite them, shall flourish for ever ! 
Come then, Grigalach, come then, Grigalach, 
Come then, come then, come then, &c. 

Through the depths of Loch Katrine the steed 

shall career. 
O'er the peak of Ben-Lomond the galley shall steer, 
And the rocks of Craig Eoyston ' hke icicles melt. 
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Ere our wrongs be forgot, or our vengeance unfelt 
Then gather, gather,' gather, Grigalach ! 
Gather, gather, gather, &c. 

or other to the properly or posieiiina of Craig Royston, a domain 
of rook and forest, lying on the east side of Loch. Lomond, 
wiiero that beautiful lalie stretclies into tlie dusky momitains 
of aien(aVoch."—Mrodiiclioa to Sob Roy, Waverley JMoKefc, 
TOi. vii. p. 31.] 
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DONALD CAIRD'S COME AGAINJ 

Air— "Malcolm (hinfs come again," '^ 



Donald Cairo's come again ! 
Donald Caird's come again I 
TeU the news in hrugh and glen, 
Donald Caird's come again '. 

Donald Caird can lilt and sing, 
Blithely dance the Hieland fling, 
Drink till the gudeman be blind, 
Fleech till the gudewife be kind ; 
Hoop a leglin, clout a pan, 
Or crack a pow wi' ony man ; 



1 [Writtan for Aibyn's Anthology, vol. ii. 18 
msic in Mr. Thomson's Coileotioii, in 1322.] 
« CKird BignifiBB Tinker. 
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Tell the news in bragh and gkn, 
Donald Caird's come again. 

Dorudd Caird's come again! 
Donald Caird's come again! 
Teli the news in hntgk and glen, 
Donald Caird's come again. 

Donald Caicd can wire a maukin, 
Kens the wiles o' dun-deer staukin, 
Leisters kipper, makes a shift 
To shoot a muir-fowl in the drift ; 
Waler-bailiffs, rangers, keepers, 
He can wauk when they are sleepers ; 
Not for bounlith or reward 
Dare ye mell wi' Donald Caird. 

Donald Caird's come again ! 
Donald Caird's come again! 
Gar the bagpipes humamain, 
Donald Caird's eome again, 

Donald Caird can drink a gill 
Fast as hostler-wife can fill ; 
nka aDe that selb gude liquor 
Kens how Donald bends a bicker ; 
When he's fou he's stout and saucy, 
Keeps the cantle of the cawsey ; 
Highland chief and Lawiand laird 
Maun gie room to Donald Caird ! 
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CA.IRD S COME AGAIN. 

Donald Caird's eome again .' 
Dojicdd GairiCs come again! 
Tell the news in hrugh and glen, 
Donald Caird's come again. 

Steek the amrie, lock, thii kisl, 
Else some gear may wed be mist ; 
Donald Caii-d finds orra things 
Where Allan Gregor fand the tings ; 
Dunts of kebbuck, tails of woo. 
Whiles a hen and whiles a sow, 
Webs or duds frae hedge or yard — 
'Ware the wuddie, Donald Caird ! 



i Caird's come again ! 
■ Donald Uair^s come again ! 
Dinna let the ^drra ken 
Donald Caird's come again. 

On Donald Cfurd the doom was stem, 
Craig to tether, legs to aim ; 
But Donald Caird wi' miekle study, 
Caught the gift to cheat the wuddie ; 
Eings of aim, and bolts of steel, 
Fell like ice frae hand and bee! ! 
Watch the sheep in fauld and gien, 
Donald Caird's come again ! 

Donald Caird's come again ! 
Donald Caird's eome again .' 
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Dirma let the Justice leti 
Donald Caird'f, come agi 



1 [Mr. D. Thomson, of Galashiels, produced a paroay on 
thiB BOrg at bq annual dinner of the raanufaclurera there, 
which Sir Walter Scott usually attanded ( and the Poet was 
highly amused with a sly allusion to his twofold character 
of Sheriff of Selkirltshiro, and oaihor-svtpect of " Rob Boy," 
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MACKRIMMON'S LAMENT.* 

Am— -ao liU mi tuiUe."-^ 



Mackrimmon, iereditary piper to IheLaird of Macleoil, 
ia savi to have composed this Lament when the Clan 
VMS about to depart upon a dinlani and dangerous 
expedition. The Minstrel was impressed with a be- 
lief, which the event verified, that he was to be slain 
in the approaehing feud ; and hence the Gaelic words, 
" Cba till mi tuille ; ged thillis Macteod, cha IJll Mac- 
kzimraon," " I shall never reiwn; although Maeleod 
returns, yet Mackrimvion shall never return ! " The 
piece is but loo well known, from its being the strain 
with which the emigrants from the West Highlands 
and Isles usiially take leave of their native shore. 



MaCleod's wizard flag from the grey castle sallies, 
The rowers are seated, unmoor'd are the galleys ; 
Gleam war-axe and broadsword, clang target and 

quiver, 
As Mackriramon singa, " Farewell to Dunvegan 



1 [Written for Albyn's Anthology, vol. i 
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Farewell to each cliff, on which breakera ure 

foaming ; 
Farewell, each dark glen, io which red-deer are 

roaming ; 
Farewell, lonely Skye, to lake, mountain, and 

Ma«leod may return, but Mackrimmon shall never 

" Farewell the bright clouds that on Quillan are 

sleeping ; 
Farewell the bright eyes in the Dun that are 



To each minstrel delusion, farewell ! — ^and for 

Ma«krimmon departs, to return to you never ! 

The Banshee's wild voice sings the death-dirge be- 
fore me, 1 

The pall of the dead for a mantle hangs o'er me ; 

But my heart shall not flag, and my nerves shall 
not shiver, 

Though devoted I go — -to return again never ! 

" Too oft shall the notes of Mackrimmon's bewail- 
ing 
Be heard when the Gael on their exile are sailing ; 
Dear land ! to the shores, whence unwilling we 



e on Btmhet, Lady of tt 
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MACKRIMMONS LAMENT. 

Retarn — return — return shall we never! 
Cha till, cha till, cha till sin tuille ! 
Cha till, cha till, cha till sin tuille, 
Cha till, cha till, cha till ain tuille, 
Gea thillis Macleod, cha till Mackrimnn 
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ON ETTRICK FOREST'S 
MOUNTAINS DUN.' 



On Ettrick Forest's mountains duEi, 
'Tis blithe to hear the sportsman's gun, 
And seek the iieath-frequenling brood 
Far through the noonday solitude ; 
By many a cairn und trenched mound, 
Where chiefs of yore sleep lone and sound, 
And springs, where grey-hair'd shepherds tell, 
That still the fairies love to dwell. 

Along the silver stteams of Tweed 
'Tis blithe the mimn. fly to lead 
When (o the hook the ilmon '.print's, 
And the line whistles through the ungs ; 
The boiling eddy see him try 
Then dashing from the current hj^h 
Til] watchful eye and cautious hand 
Have led his wasted strength to land, 

' Writien after n weelt'e shooting and fishing, in which the 
Poet had been engnged witli some friends. [The readarmay 
see these verses set to music in Mr Thomson's Scottish Melo- 
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'Tis blithe along the midnight tide. 
With stalwart arm the hoat to guide ; 
On high the dazzling hlaze to rear, 
And heedful plunge the barbed spear; 
Eodi, wood, and scaur, emerging bright. 
Fling on the stream their ruddy light, 
And from the bank our band appears 
Like Genii, arm'd with flery spears. ^ 

'Tis blithe at eve to teD the tale, 
How we succeed, and how we fail. 
Whether at Alwyn's ^ lordly meal. 
Or lowlier board of Ashestiel ; ^ 
While the gay tapers cheerly shine, 
Bickers the fire, and flows the wine — 
Days free from thought, and nights from care, 
My blessing on the Forest fair ! 

1 [See the famous salmon-spearing scene in Guy Manuer- 
ing. — Waserky Nmele, toI. iii. pp. 369-63.] 

2 Jlaj/a, the seat of the Lord Somerville ; now, alas ! 
unC«aanleil, by the lamented death of that kind and hospitable 
nobleman, the author's nearest neighbour and inlimnlfi friend. 
[Lord S. died in February, 1S19.] 

3 Aihestiel, the Poet's residence at that time. 
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THE SUN UPON THE WEIRDLAW HILL. 



The air, composed by the Editor of Albyn's Authology.i The 
words writteu for Mr George Thomson's Scotti^ Melodies, 
[1822.] 



The aun upon the Weirdlaw Hill, 

In Ettrick's vale, is sinking sweet ; 
The westland wind is hush aad still. 

The lake lies sleeping at my feet. 
Yet not the landscape to mine eye 

Bears those bright hues that once it bore ; 
Though evening, with her richest dye, 

Flames o'er the hills of Ettrick's shore. 

With listless look along the plain, 
I see Tweed's silver current glide, 

I [" Nathaniel Gow told me that he got the air from an Old 
gBntlamnn, a Mr. Dnlrymple of Orangefield, (he thinks,) who 
had it from a friend in the WesCern Isles, an an old Hiehhuid 
air." Geobqe Thomsos.] 
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And coldly mark the lioly fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruin'd pride. 

The quiet lake, the balmy sor, 

The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree,- 

Are they still such as once they were. 
Or is the dreary change in me ? 

Alas, the warp'd and broken board. 

How can it bear the painter's dye ! 
The harp of strain'd and tuneless chord, 

How to the minstrel's skill reply ! 
To aching eyes each landscape lowers, 

To feverish pulse each gale blows chill ; 
And Araby's or Eden's bowers 

Were barren as this moorland hill. 
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THE MAO OF ISLA. 

Air—" The Unid of hla.'' 



O, Maid or Isla, from tlie cliff, 

That looks on troubled wave and sky, 
Dost thou not see yon little skiff 

Contend with ocean gallantly ? 
Now beating 'gainst the breeze and surge. 

And steep'd her leeward deck in foam, 
Why does she war unequal urge? — 

O, Isla's maid, she seeks her home. 

0, Isla's maid, yon sea-bird mark. 

Her white wing gleams through mist i 
spray, 
Against the storm-cloud, lowering dark. 

As to the rock she wheels away ; — 
Where clouds are dark and biUows rave, 

Why to the shelter should she come 
Of cliff, exposed to wind and wave ? — 

0, mmd of Isla, 'tis her home. 
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THK MAID OF ISI.A. aa. 

As breeze and tide to yonder skiff, 

Thou'rt adverse to the suit I bring. 
And cold as is yon wintry cliff, 

Wiiere sea-birds close their wearied wing. 
Yet cold as rock, unkind as wave. 

Still, Isla's maid, fo thee I come ; 
For in thy love, or in his grave. 

Must AUan Vourich find his home. 
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The last of our steers on the boatd has been 

spread, 
And the last flask of wine in our goblet is red ; 
Up ! up, my brave kinsmen ! belt swords and be- 
There are d;mgers to dare, and tliere's spoil to be 



The eyes, that so lately mix'd glances with ours, 
For a space must be dim, as they gaze from the 

towers, 
And strive to distinguish through tempest and 

The prance of the steed, and the loss of the 
plume. 

The rain is descending; the wind rises loud ; 
And the moon her red beacon has reil'd with a 
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'Tis the better, my mates ! for the warder's dull 

eye 
Shall in confidence slumber, nor dream we are 

nigh. 

Our steeds are impatient ! I hear my blithe Gray ! 
There is life in his hoof-clang, and hope in his 

Like the flash of a meteor, the glance of his mane 
Shall marshal your mareli through the darkness 

The drawbridge has dropp'd,the bugle has blown; 
One pledge is to quaff yet — then mount and 

begone ! — 
To their honour and peace, that shall rest with the 

slain ; 
To their health and their glee, that see Teviot 
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MONKS OF BANGOR'S MARCH. 



Etkelfeid, or Olfbid, King of Norlhumberland, 
having besieged Chester in 613, and Bkockmael, a 
British Prince, advancing to relieve ii, the religimis of 
the neighbouring Monastery of Bangor marched in 
procession, to pray for the success of their country- 
men. Bui Ike British being totally defeated, the heathen 
victor put the monks to the saord, and destroyed their 
monastery. The tune to lohieh these verses are adapted, 
is called the Monks' March, and is supposed to have 
been played at their ill-omened procession. 



When the heathen trumpet's clang 
Round beleaguer'd Chester rang, 
Veiled nun and friar gray 
March'd fi-om Bangor's fair Abbaye ; 
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High their holy anthem sounds, 
Cestiia'B vale the hymn rebounds, 
Floating down the sylvan Dee, 

!. Domine! 



On the long procession goes, 
Glory round their crosses glows, 
And the Virgin-mother mild 
In tkeir peaceful banner smiled ; 
"Who could think such saintly band 
Doom'd to feel unhallow'd hand? 
Such was the Divine decree, 

miserere, Domine ! 

Bands that masses only sung, 
Hands that censors only swung, 
Met the northern bow and bill, 
Heard the war-cry wild and shrill : 
Woe to Erockmael's feeble hand. 
Woe to Olfrid's bloody brand, 
Woe to Saxon cruelty, 

!, Domine! 



Weltering amid v 
Spum'd by steeds with bloody mane, 
Slaughter'd down by heathen blade, 
Bangor's peaceful monks are laid : 
Word of pariing rest unspoke. 
Mass unsung, and bread unbroke ; 
For their souls for charity, 

Sing, miserere, Domine .' 
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Bangor ! o'er the murder wail ! 
Long thy ruins told the tale, 
Sliatt«r'd towers and broken arch 
I/)ng recaD'd the woeful march : ' 
On thy shrine no tapers bum, 
Never shall thy priests return ; 
Tiie pilgrim sighs and sings for thee, 

miserere, Domine ! 

1 William of Malmsbury says, tbat in his time the extent 
of the mina of iha moiiastery bore ample witness to the 
deaolation oooosioneil by the massacre; — "tot samirati pa- 
rietes ecolesianim, tot aiifractus porticum, tanta tnrba rude- 
rum qaautum vis alibi cernas." 
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FAREWELL TO THE MUSE.^ 



Enchantress, farewell, who so oft has decoy'd me, 
At the close of the evening tiiroiigh woodlands 

Where the forester, lated, with wonder espied me 
Explore the wild sceaes he was quitting for 

Farewell, and take with thee thy numbers wild 

speaking 

The language alternate of rapture and woe : 

Oh ! none but some lover, whose heart-strings are 

breaking, 

The pang that I feel at our parting can know. 

Each joj thou couldst double, and when there came 

Or pale disappointment to darken my way. 
What voice was like thine, that could sing of to- 

Till forgot in the strain was the grief of to-day ! 

I [Writt«n, during illness, for Mr. TliomsOQ'a Sootdsh Col- 
lection, and first published in 1822, united to mi air composed 
by George KiiJodi of Kiiilooh, Esq,] 
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But when friends drop around us in life's weary 
waning, 
The gfief, Queen of Numbers, thou caaat not 

Nor the gradual estrangement of those yet remain- 
ing. 
The languor of pain, and the chillness of age. 

'Twas thou that once taught me, in accents bewail- 
ing. 

To sing how a warrior lay stretch'd on the plaiu, 
And a maiden hung o'er him with aid unavailing, 

And held to his lipa the cold goblet in vain ; 
As vain thy enchantments, Queen of wild Num- 

To a bard when the reign of his fancy is o'er, 

And the quick pulse of feeling in apathy slumbers — 

Farewell, then — Enchantress ; — I meet thee no 
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THE BANNATYNE CLUB 



Assist me, ye friend of Old Books and Old Wioe, 
To sing ill the praises of sage Bannatyne, 
Who left such a treasure of old Scottish lore 
As enables each age to print one volume more. 
One volume more, my friends, one volume 

We'll ransack old Banny for one volume 

And first, Allan Eamsay, was eager to glean 
From Bannatync's Ifortiis Lis bright Evergreen ; 
Two light little volumes (intended for four) 
Still leave us the task to print one volume more. 
One volume more, &ii. 

His ways were not ours, for he cared not a pin 
How much he left out, or how much he put in ; 
The truth of the reading he thought was a bore. 
So this amtrate age calls for one volume more.' 
One volume more, &i:. 

' [Sir Walter Soott was the first Presider.l of the Club, 
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Correct and sagacious, then came my Lord Ilailes, 

And wcigh'd every letter ia critical scales, 

But left out some brief words, which the prudish 

abhor, 
And castrated Banny in one volume more. 

One volume more, my friends, one volume 

We'll restore Bann/s manhood in one volume 



John Piiikerton next, and I'm truly c 

I can't call that worthy so candid as leam'd; 

He rail'd at the plajd and bt^phemed the clay- 

And set Scots by the cars in his one volume more. 
One volume more, my fi:iends, one volume 

Celt and Goth shall be pleased with one 
volume more. 



As bitter as gall, and as sharp as a razor, 
And feeding on herbs as a Nebuchadnezzar;* 
His diet too acid, his temper too sour, 
Little Ritsou came out with his two volumes more.' 

■ [In Boeordance with his own regimen, Mr. Eitsoii pnb- 
lished a volume entitled, " An Essay on Abstinence from 
Animal Food as a Moral Duty. 1802."] 

3 [See an account of the MeCricnl AiiUquarian Besearcbes 
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3 BANNATTNE CLTJB. 



But one volume, my friends, one volume more, 
We'll dine on roast-beef and print one volume 



The stout Gothic jeditur, next on llie roll,^ 
With his beard like a brush and as black as a coal ; 
And honest Greysteel " that was true to the. core. 
Lent theii' hearts and their hands each to one 

One volume more, &c 



Since by these single champions what wonders 

What may not be achieved by our Thirty and One ? 
Law, Gospel, and Commerce, we count in our corps, 
And the Trade and the Press join for one volume 

One volume more, &c. 

of Pinkerton, Ritson, and Herd, &c., in the introductory Re- 
marks on Popniar Poetry prefixed to the first YOlume of the 
Border Minatrelsy.] 

1 [James Sibbald, editor of Scottish Poetry, &c, " The Ye- 
ditnr," was the name given hira Ijy the late Lord Eldir, then 
Mr. John Clerk, advocate. The descriptioa of him here is 

a [David Herd, editor of Songs and Historical Ballads. 2 
vols. Ha was called Greysteel by his intJmatos, from having 
been long in unsucccssfnl quest of the roroiince of that name.] 
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Ancient libels and contraband books, I assure je, 
We'll print as secure from Exchequer or Jury ; 
Then hear your Committee and let them count o'er 
The Chielstbey intend in their three volumes more. 
Three volumes more, &c. 



They'll produce you King Jamie, the sapient and 

Sext, 
And the Rob of Dumblane and her Bishops come 

One tome miscellaneous they'll add to your store, 

Resolving nest year to print four volumes more. 

Four volumes more, my fiiends, four volumes 

Paj down your subscriptions for four volumes 



[This club was inslitnted in the year 1822, for tlie pnblica- 
tion or reprint of rare and carious works connected witli the 
history and anOquities of Scotland. It oonsisted, at first, of a. 
very few members,— gradually extended to one hundred, a.t 
ivliich number it baa now mnde a final pause. They assume 
the name of the Bsnnatyne Club from George Banimtyne, of 
whom little is known beyond that prodigious effort which pifl- 
dueed his present honours, and is, perhaps, one of the most 
siegular instances of its kind whioli tlie literature of any 
CDDoCry exhibits. His labours us an amanuensis were under- 
taken during the time of pestilence, in 1668. The dread of 
infeodon had induced him to retire into solifude, and under 
such cironmslances he bad the energy to form and execute 
the plan of saving the literature of the whole nation; and, 
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oudiBturbed by the general monrning for fhe dead, and general 
feHtB of the living, to devote hiniBBlf to the task of oollecUng 
and reoordidg the triuraphB of human gsnins in the poetry of 
his age and country!— thus, amid the wreck of all that was 
mortal, employing himself in preserving the lays by wbiob 
immortality ie at once given to othera, and obtained for the 
writer hiniaelf. He informa ue of soma of the numerous 
dlffioalties he had to contend with io this self-impOBSd task. 
TliB volume contJuninghislabourSjdBposited in the Library of 
the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, is no less than eight 
hundred pages in lenglh, and very neatly and closely written, 
containing nearly all the andent poetry of Scotland now 

This Caledonian association, which boasts several names 
of distinction, both from rank and talent, has assumed rather 
a broader foundation than the parent society, the Rosburghe 
Club in London, which, m its plan, being restricted to the 
reprinting of single tracts, each executed at Iha aspenae of 
an individual member, it foUows as ahnost a necessary con- 
sequenoe, that no volume of considerable size has emanated 
from it, and its range has been thus far liroitod in point of 
utility. The Bannatyne holding the same system with respect 
to the ordinary species of Club reprints, levies, moreover, a 
fund among its members of about 600i a-year, expressly to 
be applied for the editing and prinHng of works of acknowl- 
edged importance, and likely to be attended with expense 
beyond the reasonable bomids of an individual's contribution. 
In this way either a member of the Club, or a competent per- 
son under its patronage, superintends a particular volume, or 
set of volumes. Upon these occasions, a very moderate 
number of copies are thrown off for general sale; and those 
belonging to tha Club are only diatingnished from the others 
by being printed on the paper, and ornamented with the 
decorations peculiar to the Society. In this way saveral uae- 
fuland eminently valuable works have recently been given 
to ae public for the first time, or at least with a degree of 
■accuracy and authenticity which they had never before 
attained.— .d/™^eii from Oie Quarterly fieuiew— Art. FU- 
eai™'i Anciail (Wmino! Triala. February, 1831.] 
VOL. VI. 20 
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THE BOLD DRAGOON;' 



'TwAS a Mardchal of France, and he fain would 

honour gain, 
And he long"!! to take a passing glance at Por- 
tugal from Spain ; 
With his flying guns this gallant gay, 
And boasted corps d'arm^e — 
O he fear'd not our dragoons, with their long 
swords, boldly riding, 
Whack, fal de ral, &c. 

To Canipo Mayor come, he had quietly sat 

Just a iricassee to pick, while his soldiers sack'd 



1 [This song was written shortly after the batUe of Bnda- 
i09, (April, 1812,) for a Yeomanry Cavalry dinner. It was 
firel printed in Mr George Thomson's Collection of Select 
Melodiea, and atanda in vol. vl. of tbe last edition of that 
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WheD, 'twas peste ! morbleu ! mon General, 
Hear the English bugle call ! 
And behold the light dragoons, with their long 
swords, boldly riding,' 
Whack, fal de ral, &c 

Eight about went horse and foot, artillery and 

all, 
And as the de^il leaves a house they tumbled 
through the wall ;* 
They took no time to seek the door. 
But best foot set before — 

they ran from our dragoons, with their long 

swords, boldly riding, 
Whack, fal de ral; &c. 

Those valiant men of France they had scarcely 

fled a mile, 
When on their flank there sous'd at once tlie 
British rank and file ; 
For Long, De Grey, and Otway, then 
Ne'er minded one to ten. 
But came on like light dragoons, with their long 
swords, boldly riding, 
Whack, fal de ral,' &c. 

Three hundred British lads they made three 
thousand reel, 

1 In their hasty eraeuation of Csimpo Mayor, the French 
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Their hearts were made of English oak, their 
swords of Sheffield steel, 
Their horses were in Yorkshire bred. 
And Bereaford ihem led ; 
So huzza for brave dragoons, with their long 
swords, boldly riding. 
Whack, fal de ral, &c. 

Then here's a health to Wellingion, to Beres- 

ford, to Long, 
And a single word of Boniiparie before I close 
my song : 
The eagles that to fight he brings 
Should serve his men with wings. 
When they meet the bold dragoons, with their 
long swords, boldly riding. 
Whack, fal de ral, &c 
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FOR A' THAT AN' A' THAT.' 



Though right be aft put down by strei 

As mony a. day we saw that. 
The true and leilfu' cause at length 

Shall bear the grie for a' that ! 
For a' that an' a' that, 

Guns, guillotines, and a' that, 
The Fleur-de-lis, that lost her right, 

Is queen again for a' that ! 

We'll twine her in a friendly knot 
With England's Hose, and a' that ; 

The Shamrock shall not be forgot, 
For Wellington made bra' that. 

The Thistle, though her leaf be rude, 
Yet faith we'll no misca' that, 

'[Sung at tie 1 
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She shelter'd in her solitude 
The Fleur-de-Us, for a' that. 

The Austrian Vine, the Prussian Pine 

(For Blucher's sake, hurra that,) 
The Spanish Olive, too, sliall join, 

And bloom in peace for a' that. 
Stout Russia's Hemp, so surely twined 

Around our wreath we'll draw that. 
And he that would the cord unbind, 

Shall have it for his gra-vat ! 

Or, if to choke sae puir a sot, 

Tour pity scorn to thraw that, 
The Devil's clbo' be his lot, 

Where he may sit and claw that. 
In spite of slight, in lipite of might. 

In spite of brags and a' that, 
The lads that battled for the right, 

Have won the day and a' that! 

There's ae bit spot I had forgot, 

America they ca' that ! 
A coward plot her rats had got 

Their father's flag to gnaw that : 
Now see it fly top-gallant high, 

Atlantic winds shall blaw that, 
And Yankee loon, beware your eroun, 

There's kames in hand to claw that ! 
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For on the land, or on the sea, 
Where'er the breezes blaw that, 

The British Fhig shall bear the grie, 
And will the day for a' that ! 
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CARLE, NOW THE KING'S COME-' 



The news has flown frae month Ui moulh, 
The North for ance has baiig'd the South ; 
The deil a Scotsman's die o' drouth. 

Carle, now llie King's come ! 

CHORUS. 

Carle, now the King's come ! 
Carle, now the King's come ! 
Thou shalt dance, and I will sing, 
Carle, now the King's come ! 

Auld England held him lang and fast ; 
And Ireland had a joyfu' cast ; 
But Scotland's turn is come at last — 
Carle, dow the King's come : 

' [This imitation of an old Jacobite ditty was wfittsn oi 
lie appearance, in the Frith of Forth, of the flset which con 
■eyed liis Majesty King George the Fonrth to Scotland, ii 
iugnst, isaa, and was poblisbed as a broadsida.] 
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Auld E«ekie, in her rokelay gray, 
Thought never to have seen the day ; 
He's been a weary time away— 

But, Carle, now the King's come ! 

She's skirling frae the Castle-hill ; 
The Carline's voice is grown sae shrill, 
Yell hear her at the Canon-mill — 

Carle, now the King's come ! 

" Up, bairns ! " she cries, " baith grit and sma,' 
And busk ye for the weapon-shaw ! — 
Stand by me, and we'll bang them a' — 
Carle, now the King's come ! 

" Come from Newbatfle's ancient spires, 
Bauld Lothian, with your knights and squires, 
And match the metUe of your sires — 
Carle, now the King's come ! 



" You're welcome hame, my Montagu ' 
Bring in your hand the young Bueeleuch ; — 
I'm missing some (hat 1 may rue — 

Carle, now the King's come ; '■ 

■' Conie, Haddington, the kind and gay, 
You've graeed my causeway mony a day ; 

1 [Lord Mojifagu, uncle and Ruardian to the young Dnk 
o! Bacclenoh, placed his Grace's residence of Dalkeilii at h- 
Majes'y's disposal during his visit to Scotland.] 
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I'll weep the cause if you should stay — 
Carle, now the King's come ! ' 

" Come, premier Duke,' and carry doun 
Frae yonder craig' his ancieut cvoun ; 
It's iiad a laiig sleep and a soun ' — 

But, Carle, now the King's come ! 

" Come, Athole, from the hill and wood, 
Bring doWn your clansmen like a cloud ; — 
Come, Morion, show the Douglas' blood, — * 
Carle, now the King's come ! 

" Come, Tweeddale, true as sword to sheath ; 
Come, Hopetoun, fear'd on fields of death ; 
Come, Clerk,^ and give your bugle breath ; 
Carle, now the King's come ! 

1 [CharlM, the tenth Earl of Haddington, died In 1S28.] 

2 [The Duke of Hamilton, as Earl of Angus, earfied the 
ancient royal crown of Sootlsnd on horsobaok in King 
George's procession, from Holyiocd lo the Castle, Edinburgh, 
August, 1822.] 

s The Castle. 

* [MS.—" Come, Athole, from your hills and woods, 
Bring down your Hielandmen in cluds. 
With banoet, brogue, and tartan dudB."J 

» Sir George Clark of Pennjouik, Bart, The Baron of 
Pennycnik ie bound by Ms tenure, whenever the King oomes 
to Edinburgh, to rsoeive him at the Harestone. (in which the 
standard of James IV. was erected when hia army encamped 
on the Boroughninir, before hia ftital cspedition to Eosland,) 
now bnilt into the park-wall at the end of Tipperlin Lone, 
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" Come, Wemyss, who modest merit aids ; 
Come, Rosebery, from Dalmeny shades ; 
Breadalhane, hring your helted pl^ds ; 
Carle, now the King's come ! 

" Come, stately Niddrie, auld and true, 

Girt with the sword that Minden knew ; 

We have o'er few such lairds as you — 

Carle, now the King's come ! 



" King Arthur'a grown a a 

He's heard in Fife and far Cantire, — ■ 

' Fie, lads, behold my crest of lire ! ' ^ 

Carle, now the King's come ! " 

" Saint Abb roara out, ' I see him pass, 
Between Tantallon and the Bass ! " 
Calton, get out your keeking-glass. 

Carle, now the King's come ! " 

Tlie Carline stopp'd ; and, sure I am, 
For very glee had ta'en a dwam, 



near the Boroughmnirhead ; and, Btanding thereon, to ; 

three blasts on a horn. 
■ [MS.—" Brave Arthur's Seat's a story higher; 
Siunt Abbe is shouting to Kintire — 
' Yon lion, light op » crest of fire.' '■ 

Aa seen from the west, tlie ridge of Arthur's Seat bea 

miirked resemblance to a lion conchaiit,] 
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But Oman ^ help'd her to a dram. — 
Cogie, now the King's con 

CHOKUS. 

Cogie, now tlie King's come ! 
Cogie, now the King's come ! 
I'ae be fou', and ye's be loom,' 
Cogie, now the King's eon 
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CARLE, MOW THE KING'S COME. 

PART SECOND. 



A Hawick gill of mountain dew, 
Heised up Auld Eeekie's heart, I trow. 
It minded ter of Waterloo — ■ 

Carle, now iLe King's come ! 

Again I heard her summons swell, 
For, sic a dirdum and a yell, 
It drown'd Saint Giles's jowing bell— 
CWle, now the King's come ! 

" My trusty PtotosI, tried and tight, 
Sta,nd forward for the Good Town's rigiit. 
There's waur than yon been made a knight — ' 
Carle, now the King's come ! 



' [The Lord Provost had the agreeable sarprise to hoar his 
health proposed, at the ciTio banquet given to George IV, in 
the Pacliamenl-Honso as " Sir WiUiam Arbuthnot, Bart."] 
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" My reverend Clergy, look ye say 
The best of thanksgivings je lia'e, 
And warsde for a sunny da,j — 

Carle, now the King's come 1 

" My Doctors, look that you agree, 
Cure a' the town without a fee ; 
My Lawyers, dinna pike a plea — 

Carle, now the King's come ! 

" Come forth each sturdy Burgher's baim, 
" That dints on wood or clanks on aim. 
That fires the o'en, or winds the pirn — 
Carle, now the King's come I 

" Come forward with the Blanket Blue,' 
Tour sires were loyal men and true, 
As Scotland's foemen oft might rue — 
Carle, now the King's come ! 

I [The Blue Blanket is the standard of the incorporalad 
trades of Edinburgh, and is kept by their convener, " at whose 
appearance therewith," observes Maitiand, " 'tis said, that 
not only the artificers of Edinburgh are obliged to repair to 
it, but all the artificera or craftsmen within Scotland are 
bound to follow it, and flght under the convenor of Edin- 
burgh, m aforesaid." According to an old tradiUon, this 
standard was used in the Holy Wars by a body of cmsading 
citiians of Edinburgh, and was the tirst that was planted od 
thewallsof Jerusalem, when that city was stormed by the 
Christian army under the famous Godfrey. But the real 
history of it seems t» he this: James III., a prince who had 
virtues which the rude age in which he lived could not ap- 
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" Scots downa loup, and rin and rave, 
We're steady folks and something grave. 
We'll keep the causeway firm and brave — 
Carle, now the Kiog's come ! 

" Sir Thomas,^ thunder from your rock,^ 
Till Penlland dinnlea wi' the shock, 
And lace wi' Are my snood o' smoke- 
Carle, now the King's come ! 

■' Melville, bring out your bands of blue, 
A' Louden lads, baiih stout and true, 
With Eltho, Hope, and Cockburn, too — * 
Carle, now the King's come ! 

'■ And you, who on yon bluidy braes 
Compell'd the vanquish'd Despot's praise, 

preciate, having been detaiiiBd for nine months in tbe CiiBtle 
of Eflinbui^ by bis tiiotious nobles, was reliesed by the 
citizens of Edinburgh, who assanlted the castle and took it 
by surprise; On which oocbbIod, James presented the citizens 
with this banner, " with a power to display the same in de- 
tbnce of their King, country, nnd their own rights."— i(ii(e te 
Oiie Btataa in Oe " Account of the £tn^<g VwU," &c, 8vo. 
1822.] 

1 [Sir Thomas Bradford, then Commander of Che Forces in 
Scotland.] 

' Edinbni^ Castle. 

' [Lord Melrille was Colonel of the Mid-Lothian Yeomnnrj 
Cavalry; Sir John Hope of Pinkie, Bart., Major; and Kobert 
Cockburn, Esq., and Lord Eloho, were Captains in the same 
corps, to which Sir Walter Scott had formerly belonged.] 
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Rank out — rank out — -my gallant Greys — ' 
Carle, now the King's come ! 

" Cock of the North, my Huntly bra', 

Where are you with the Forty-twa ? * 

Ah ! waes my heart that ye're awa' — 

Cai-le, now the King's come '. 

■' But yonder come my canty Celts, 
With durk and pistols at their belts, 
Thank God, we've still some plaids and kilts — 
Carle, now the King's come ! 

■■ Lord, how the pibrocha groan and yell! 
Macdonell's ^ ta'en the field himsell, 
Macleod comes bran king o'er the fell — 
Carle, now the King's come 1 

■■ Bend up your bow each Archer spark. 
For you're to guard him light and dark ; 
Faith, lads, for ance ye've hit the mark — ■ 
Carle, now the King's come ! 

1 [The Sfiots Greya, headed by their (callaiit Colonel, Gen- 
eral Sir James Slenart of CoUness, Bart., ware on duly aC 
Edinburgh during the King's viait. Bonaparte's exolamadon 
at Waterloo is well koown: " Caa beaux ohevani gris, comme 
ilB tray^llent! "] 

! Marquis of Huntly, now Duke of Gordon, Colonel of the 
42d regiment. 

S [The lala Colonel Eonaldsou Macdoiiell of Glengarry - 
who died in January, 1628.] 
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" Young Errol,' take the sword of stale, 
The Sceptre, Pajiie-Morarchale ; ' 
Knight Mareschal," see ye clear the gate — 
Carle, now the King's come ! 

" Kind cummer, Leith, ye've been mis-set. 
But dinna be upon the fret — 
Ye'se hae the handsel of him yet, 

Carle, now tie King's come ! 

"My daughters, come with een sae blue, 
Your garlands weave, your blossoms strew ; 

1 [The Eorl nf Errol is hereditary Lord High-Constable of 
Scotland,] 

* [In more correct Gaelic orthography, flantuniwoj^Cftof, 
or the Great Lady, (Ulemlly Femaie Lord) of the ChaOe; the 
Celtic title of thaConntesa of Sntlierland. "Evin unto this 
day, the oouatrey of Sontherlond is yet called Cattey, the in- 
habitants Catteigh, and the Erie of Southariand.Morweir 
Cattej, in old Scottish or Irish ; which language the inhahit- 
ants of this oountrey doe still use."— Gordon's Genealogtcai 
Binary of Ike EarU of SaOierland, p. 18. 

It was determined by his Majesty, that the right of carry- 
hig the sceptre lay with this noble family! and Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower, second son of the Countess (uow Duohesn) 
of Sutherland, was permitted to act as deputy for his mother 
in that honourable office. After obtaining his Majesty's 
permission to depart for Dunrobin Castle, his place was sup- 
plied by the Honourable John M. Stuart, second son of the 
Earl of Moray.] 

= [The Author's fiiend and relation, the late Sir Alesander 
Keith, of Dunotlar and Bavelsfone.] 
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